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ABSTRACT 

A study of the nature, extent, and effectiveness of 
foreign language education in the Soviet Union is presented. Research 
methodology consisted of reading available literature and a panel 
discussion wiht three Soviet language teaching specialists, then 
review of a draft report by additional specialists from Moscow and 
the United States. The report provides a description of the project, 
its methodology, and details of its findings on Soviet language 
standard?; and proficiency measurement, quality and quantity of 
language training available, philosophy of language education, 
non-classroom language learning experience, and motivation for 
language study. Major conclusions include the following: the U.S.S.R. 
did not have a system of standards for measuring proficiency; a 
two-track system provides intensive and non-intensive language 
training in elementary and secondary school; an extensive and 
organized foreign language community exists in higher education; 
philosophy and interest in language teaching theory have evolved to 
place more emphasis on teacher discretion and authentic materials; 
motivation is high; only students in intensive programs attain 
appreciable competence; and adherence to public language education 
policy has been inconsistent. Three appendices contain a reprint of a 
decree on the improvement of foreign language instruction, syllabic 
for English language instruction, and guidelines for university 
entrance examinations. (MSE) 
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FOREWORD 



The political events which occurred in the U.S.S.R. during 1991 will no doubt 
Profoundly shape the future of the country in ways as yet unsuspected, particularly in the 
West. It is probably safe to say, however, that these dramatic changes will stand in stark 
contrast to the evolutionary history of the decades immediately past, and will penetrate 
every aspect of So^et life. Studies of the recent historV cannot therefore Sly 

portray the current scene; they can, however, help one understand the social drama that is 
unfolding, and perhaps give an inkling of what is to come. 

However strong the winds of social change may blow in the Soviet Union, foreign 
language education in the country will probably continue to play the important role it has 
for many years This role will, however, probably not be what we expected it to be when 
tins study was ; first commissioned by the Defense Language Institute Foreign Language 
C.nter m 1989. It was then quite reasonably believed that a study of the nature of Soviet 
foreign language education, its recent history, philosophy, and practice would yield a picture 
of an evolving system, a picture whose validity would persist for some time. As it is the 
current study can only summarize events up to the point our research stopped in 1990, with 
some important updates furnished by our Soviet reviewer. 

Km,-, i imi l Cd rC l 0Ur " S Md SCOpe 0f ±e stud y also squired a methodology which 
limited the depth to which the major areas of investigation could be explored. In another 

»nn %, S Z WOr i^ r0ke im P°*ant ground by bringing in experts from both the U.S. 
and me b S.S.R. Hopefully, tins research can serve as the foundation for additional studies 
including broader joint efforts. Such an outcome would be sufficient to justify our efforts.' 

We would like to thank Dr. Ray Clifford, Dr. John Lett, and Ms. Betty Lou Leaver 
for the support they provided for this project on behalf of the Defense Language Institute 
Their assistance and cooperation, particularly by suggesting and making possible "the services 
of a ranking Soviet language pedagogical specialist. Dr. Alexander Barchenkov, was a major 
enhancement. Dr. Barchenkov, Pro-Rektor of the Moscow Linguistics Universitv, made 
significant contributions to the project through data he provided, and by reviewing and 
commenting on the final manuscript. 

c k u I*" 5 ' , 0thCrS alS ° made vaJuabIe contributions to the research effort. Alexei 
Sobcnenko played a key role in reviewing a large number of Soviet documents and selecting 
those which were most significant. Lisa Choate, our Senior Academic Advisor, provided the 
subject matter expertise and Soviet contacts to evaluate much of the data organized the 
validation panel, and supplied invaluable criticism of the preliminary drafts Thomas J 
Oarza supplied much good advice and -counsel, particularly with regard to the bibliography 
and the review of the first draft. The candid thoughts of the validation panel members 
tana Vorontsova, Tatiana Blumenthal, and Alia Belova were essential to completing the 
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Our appreciation also goes to the University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, <€or> 
making available the resources of its Slavic and East European library, to the American; 
Council of Teachers of Russian, Washington, D.C, for its assistance in communications with ^ 
Moscow and for many logistical services, and to the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Washington, D.C, for its assistance in a search of the ERIC database. f \ v r... . 



Alexandria, Virginia Allen L Weinstein 

November, 1991 Harold L Ladehoff 

A Note on Transliteration ■ 

The roman transliterations of Cyrillic used in this work are those recommended by 
the Harvard University Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures. Such translitera- 
tions are used in Russian titles and certain phrases within the body of the text, as well as 
throughout the Bibliography. However, Russian terms, such as glasnost and perestroika, 
which have come into common English parlance, are not transliterated in the text. 
Similarly, Russian names within the text have been anglicized. 

The transliteration system used is shown below: 



a = a 


H 


= i 


c = s 






B = V 


K 


= k 


y = u 


b 


— i 


r = g 


JL 


= 1 


© = f 


3 


= e 


k = d 


M 


= m 


X = X 


ID 


= ju 


e = e 


H 


= n 


H = c 




= ja 


e - e 


0 


= 0 


u = £ 






)K = i 


n 


= P 


m = § 






3 = Z 


P 


= r 


m = & 
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PERSPECTIVES ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 



Chapter 1 
Introduction 



1.1 Overview of Project 

The Defense Language Institute Foreign Language Center (DLEFLC) commissioned 
STAR MOUNTAIN, Inc. and its predecessor, Communications Technology Applications, 
Inc., to perform research on the nature, extent, and effectiveness of foreign language 
education in the Soviet Union. This is part of an effort to stay abreast of developments in 
language pedagogy in other countries. The work was performed pursuant to a U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management (OPM) contract, number OPM-87-9G37. 

The first stage of the work consisted of a preliminary investigation of the general 
research area and resulted first in the development by the research team of a Memorandum 
for Record, then a Final Detailed Outline of the research methodology and objectives. 
After the outline was approved by DLIFLC, the research was conducted, and it culminated 
with a Draft Report. DLIFLC reviewed the Draft Report in detail. After additional 
consultation and coordination, the present work resulted. 

In general, the research methodology consisted of collecting and reading available 
literature from the Soviet Union and other sources on foreign language education in the 
U.S.S.R. The data obtained from the literature search were then expanded and validated 
through discussion with a panel consisting of three Soviet language teaching specialists, who 
were participating in an exchange program in the United States. A draft report, based on 
the research and additional data from the panel, was then reviewed and supplemented by 
experts from the Moscow Linguistics University and from the American Council of Teachers 
of Russian. The conclusions contained in this report are summarized briefly below: 

The U.S.S.R. does not have a system of standards by which absolute 
proficiency can be measured; the results of Soviet language education are 
measured subjectively, on the basis of achievement 

There is a two-track system for foreign languages in secondary school. 
Children in "special schools" that specialize in foreign languages receive 
language training beginning with the second grade. They receive approxi- 
mately four times as much exposure to foreign languages as do children in 
"regular schools." For these latter children, foreign language education begins 

1 
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in the fifth grade. Both groups continue foreign language education « 
tough secondary school. However.ofaH Soviet SSSuSSt^ 
mately 40 per cent who attend very small, rural schools Jet : Un?/3 7^ 
foreign language instruction. gCt Uttle * tf 

There is an extensive and organized foreign language community amnnn 
umvexsmes and institutes that consists of oveTlOO , 
In addition, there are 12 institutions of higher learnmfenti^devottd to I 
foreign language and linguistics studies. X aevoted to £ 

n^ln 961 ; , haVC been various *eoretxcal movements among Soviet 
pedagogical specialists, and there has been keen intellectual interest faS 
tteory of pedagogy. A source of debate for many years was the conflict 
S£3£ ^."WrtiDg the structural approach to learning and ^ 

! P ^ 8 mcre f m 8 P° wer the individual teacher • s hands and 
opening previously closed access to authentic materials from overseas 

Many Soviet citizens are highly motivated to learn and use foreign languages 
American periodicals m English, for example, enjoy great popularity as 
:~^ d ° y0im8 PC0PIC,S ~* dubs w^LctioTentireTy 2 

Soviet schools devote significant time to foreign language study However the 

^nrS^ f eigI1 , langUage StUdy 111 P«t-secondary institutions attain 
eEot. ^ < » m P etence attributable to their formal 

The Soviet government has had a policy toward foreign language education 
for many years; the government creates and maintains ovenU^^S 

ISSfh 0 ^ H ° wever ' actual adherence'to th^e 

w «?f y mdlVldUal ?° 0lS ^ teachers 15 varied > so the system is far 
from uniform m terms of quality. 



12 Research Objectives 



Mmn i order t0 . achl5ve *»» ^tain high standards of education to provide a 

STdSSV? 6, " 15 nCCeSSaiy 5 k " P abrCaSt ° f What others « d0 ^ For tiS reason! 
£d^^ ^ °? g °! nS nCed t0 W * much 35 Possible about tanguage^edagoS 
F h V ° f 0tbCr A broad base of such inforniation^ecessS ^ 

momtor trends in language teaching and to selectively adopt ideas when appropriate S 



case of the Soviet Union, the era of giasnost has provided an opportunity to learn about the 
Soviet system. The primary objective of the research has been to develop a detailed report 
on the nature, extent and effectiveness of foreign language education in the U.S.S JL 

We have designed this report to be read by language specialists as well as those who 
have a general interest in the area. We have, therefore, included technical information to 
meet the needs of the specialist and sufficient explanatory text to make it useful for the lay 
person. The Soviet educational system is, in many respects, not comparable to its U.S. 
counterpart; for this reason, we have tried to describe it in its own terms, using references 
to American educational terminology only when demanded in the interest of clarity. 

The scope of the study included five major areas of investigation: 

(1) Soviet Language Standards and Proficiency Measurement. In order to 
establish a way to qualify and quantify the data to be collected, this task was 
to identify the metrics used to describe language ability in the Soviet Union. 

(2) Quality and Quantity of Language Education in the U.S.S.R. The objective 
of this area was to identify qualitative and quantitative aspects of Soviet 
formal language education, as opposed to informal experience. The scope of 
the research included primary, secondary and post-secondary education. 

(3) Philosophy of Language Education in the U.S.SJR. The objective here was to 
identify and describe the salient principles of foreign language pedagogy which 
have characterized the Soviet system from 1961 to the present. 

(4) Non-Classroom Language Learning Experience for Soviets. This area of 
investigation was to explore what factors outside the classroom influence the 
development of Soviet foreign language competence. 

(5) Motivation for Language Study. The purpose of this area of investigation was 
to seek information on those factors which influence Soviets to learn and 
practice foreign languages. 

L3 Research Methods and Sources 

The research methodology consisted of a four-phase approach: 

(1) a literature search of pertinent publications from the U.S.S.R. and other 
sources; 

(2) a supplementation phase, in which our subject matter experts contributed 
additional, first-hand information; 
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(3) a validation phase, which used a panel of Soviet foreign language educator^ 
to validate the data collected in phases one and two; SJT^?^* 

(4) a review phase, during which a senior Soviet Unguistics expert reviewed 
commented on the final manuscript. reviewed 

The research team was aware from the outset that in order to rnaintain oh,>wi&^ 
we would have to take into account and balance a wide variety of views^S 223*3 
Sovxet foreign knguage education Doliev n«,^v. views on wnat constant 

concern: on P 0 " 07 30(1 pracuce. There were three reasons for 



(1) 



Central Soviet government agencies control many educational policy areas. 
but the application of these policies is in the taSds of loJ^Eef aS 

Itv^l*?!? ^ ( tf ° Pposcd 10 ^ ™y vary Sy wiS 
SerYfoi ^ ?nn ^ a ?° nS u ab0Ut ^ ^S 11 Un S ua S e «*«»ion must, 
view^ouitt ^ Pr0ached ^ ^derable caution and allow for opposing 

Soviet attitudes toward foreign language education have evolved considerably 
since the fifties so statements about policy and/or practice are best taken in 
a chronological context. 

Finally there have been wide areas of disagreement between Soviets 
S TZ ' T Cr ,7u at * Cffectivc » "W education, and over what its 
jf v tf d be - A I**- we anticipated considerable differences of 
opinion, both m printed sources and first-hand accounts. 

safeguarts^ * ***** aad ob i*<*™> ™ adopted three 



(2) 



(3) 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



Fusvwe obtained the services of Lisa Choate as Senior Academic Advisor. 
MS. Choate whose current position is Assistant Director and Chief Program 
Officer of the American Council of Teachers of Russian, is a scholar in the 
area under investigation. 

Second, we sought to obtain a wide variety of views in three ways- by us-* 
as our Senior Researcher a recent Soviet emigre, Mr. Alexei A Sobchenko! 
who learned several languages in the ILS.SJt; by convening a Validation 
Panel consisting of Soviet citizens now active in foreign language teaching- 
and by seeking the advice and constructive criticism of d7 Alexander 
carcnenkov of the Moscow Linguistics University. 

Third, in Chapter 4, where Soviet linguistic attitudes and practices are viewed 
in an historical context, we developed our materials to show chronological 
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sequence. The subsections that follow provide background information on the 
three phases of the study. 



13.1 Data From Publications 

By means of preliminary inquiries, we first established as the most important U.S. 
library collectioas in Russian on Soviet foreign language pedagogy the Libraiy of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., and the Slavic and East European collection of the University of Illinois, 
Champaign, HI. The latter collection has a long-standing agreement with the Soviet Union 
to act as a direct depository for Soviet pedagogical publications. 

The investigation at both locations was conducted by our Senior Researcher, Alexei 
A* Sobchenko, who was born in the Soviet Union, served in the Red Army, and has a 
graduate degree in languages from Moscow University. The research team was pleased at 
the extensive materials available at the University of Illinois. These materials, however, are 
not always current, and provide only limited information on certain topics such as post- 
glasnost changes, military and diplomatic training, as well as motivational factors. 
Additionally, the limited scope of the study did not permit review of all materials. 

Additional articles were obtained from Georgetown University and from the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics files. Two recent doctoral dissertations also 
supplied valuable data. 

132 Da ta From Other Sources 

This supplemental phase of the research methodology was designed to supply 
information in areas where the literature was not sufficiently comprehensive. These data 
consisted of first-hand information provided by the following people: 

Ms. Betty Lou Leaver, Dean of Slavic and East European Language Studies at 
DLIFLC Formerly head of the Russian Language Section of the Foreign Service 
Institute, she is an expert in the application of Federal language proficiency standards 
to Russian. She has been a frequent visitor to the U.S.S JL, where she has many 
foreign language education contacts. 

Lisa Choate, Senior Academic Advisor. Ms. Choate is the Deputy Director of the 
American Council of Teachers of Russian. She has studied in the Soviet Union., has 
extensive knowledge of Soviet teaching materials, and maintains frequent and 
ongoing contacts with Soviet foreign language teachers. 

Alexei A- Sobchenko, Senior Researcher. Although his primary role was to 
summarize the work of others; he also contributed significant amounts of first-hand 
information which supplemented the literature. 
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American effort to create aoss-Ciitural American English teaching materialsC So^eS 
133 Validation of Data by the Validation Panel 

bv m J? nff nl S ,a ? e Ph3SC ,° f 5f rCSCarch me toodology Solved validating the findings 
by means of a validation paneL The purpose of the panel was to confim^comnSmS 
tie information derived from the primary research sources already described Sen of 

fte^° n a rl WC H ^ ^ from a of forget £ 

foreign language education in residence in the United States. These panelists represent^ 

SuStion^wTS Pr0f ^ i0naI »P«MB* fa secondary school foreign iTgu^e 
£SS?i k m ° f thC pa ? ChStS WCrc school teachers, and the otiier wa/a 

speaal school language education adniinistrator. All of the members of the^alid^on 

2t ° ,? SPCaallStS -- ^ addWon ' 0f 1116 teachers P^ ed ^ ">le inhelping 

^^SrT 0 ° f mSnmtCS ' ^ ^ * cak » level of education 

and exammanons students must pass in order to enter these institutions to become either 
language teachers or translators. Brief biographical sketches of each of ±e £2fetto 

Kna Vorontsova was Assistant Principal of a Moscow school spedalizing in English 
Her primary responsibility was overseeing the English language 
r e f^ W2 5 1150 a ^ member ' tea <*fag English to Sudents m the 
II? h?^' ^\ ^ oro ^ova's school participates in an annual exchange with a 
f ^ ^ » ^ the validation panel was convened, she was in the 
X ( States as a teacher at that partner schooL Graduates of Moscow specialized 

SduL ^ Voron r Va,S generaI1 y enter universities or institutes upon 
graduation; a nLnonty of graduates enters the work force immediately. Mrs 
Vorontsova is a graduate of the Lenin Pedagogical Institute in Moscow. 

Tatiana Blumenthal was an English teacher at a Moscow secondary school 
^eciakMg m English language. Prior to teaching at this high school she taught at 
£?JS f ^ ■ ^ ° f w 1 ^"- She has a ^ «nge of experience in Soviet 

BlUmCnthal * 2 ^ ° f to^uin Pedagogical 

Alia Belova was an English teacher at a boarding school in Krasnodar. The English 
anguage curriculum at this school is one followed in regular schools across the Soviet 

rZZJ^^ I' ^ rCmain ° n P remises five week, 

S ^ h0mes 1 and famuies 011 weekends. Most graduates from Ms. 
Belova s secondary school enter the workforce directly, rather than continuing their 
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education at a post-secondary institution. Ms. Belova is a graduate of Kuban State 
University. 

The first objective of the validation panel meeting was to have the panel confirm or 
comment on the results of the literature review. To assist the validation process, a list of 
questions was developed as an agenda for the meeting. The questions, which were open- 
ended and designed to address the main conclusions of each research area, were not shown 
to the panelists in advance. Following full and free discussion of each question, the research 
team posed additional, specific questions to clarify any points which remained in doubt 

As a second objective, the research team wished to obtain information to augment 
the data in those cases where the literature had proven insufficient A separate set of 
questions was prepared for the panel for this purpose. Discussion of these questions 
followed the same general pattern as before. 

13.4 Review of the Report 

The final phase of the study was a review of the draft report by DLEFLC and of the 
final report by Dr. Barchenkov. DLIFLC provided comments on the first draft report, which 
were integrated into the final report Once these suggestions were incorporated, Dr. 
Barchenkov reviewed the final version. 



1.4 Presentation of Results 

The results of the five major areas of investigation are presented in Chapters 2 
through 6: Soviet Language Standards and Proficiency Measurement, Quality and Quantity 
of Language Education in the U.S.SJL, Philosophy of Language Education in the U.S.S JL, 
Non-Classroom Language Learning Experience for Soviets, and Motivation for Language 
Study. 

Each chapter incorporates the literature, expert views, and validation panel comments 
as described in Section 13. To clearly relate the comments of the validation panel to the 
reports of the literature research, we will include panel commentary immediately following 
each pertinent section or subsection, and show these remarks in italics. 

Chapter 7 summarizes our findings. Additionally, conclusions on the effectiveness 
of the research methodology and on potential areas for additional research are presented. 

An extensive, but not exhaustive, bibliography is presented for the reader • s use. In 
addition the following Appendices are included: Decree No. 468 of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R.," dated May 27, 1961 (Appendix A); detailed information on 
foreign language syllabi used in the Soviet Union (Appendix B); and Soviet guidelines for 
university entrance examination construction (Appendix C). 

7 
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Chapter 2 

Soviet Language Standards and Proficiency Measurement 



2.1 Introduction 



Tins chapter presents the research findings concerning *\Pf^^°V* 
testing. 

hand, is seen by Soviets as a science, specifically that branch ot pedagogical 
investigating how methods are developed and used. 

^ nrm<in „ r lQgol 1^ kommunikativnaja kompetencija as the Russian equivalent for 

reST*e£=^ 

Literature (MAPRIAL), where much attennon was given to the denning 01 co 
goals for language teaching. 

The term testing is generallv used in the literature to mean a diagnostic tool for the 

gies. At the Vn MAPRIAL conference, tesung was a «™ or te S ^ and 

An abstract from Kukueva's (1990) paper indicates some idea of the need for tesung 
the hopes for the usefulness of test results: 

-As a survey of the literature indicates, a whole array of major 
questions in pedagogical testing remains at this point undeveloped. 

-In connection with this, the urgent tasks of pedagogical tesung become 
v nn level to clarify and define the basic understandings of 

a pra^l level to create tests for tfc ^ = g 
mwtacnve speaking and writing and a method for measuring understand 
t^^SaJ^ level introducing the broad teaching ^audience £ 
Se essence and advantage of testing, providing its m^oduction in the 
education process and the achievement of producuve results, (p. 536) 
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The terminological considerations just presented will be helpful in understanding the 
remaining sections of this chapter. These sections deal in detail with Soviet ideas about 
modalities, grading levels, testing instruments, and the use of examination results* 

22 Soviet Language Modalities (Skills) 

The literature which we reviewed portrayed the Soviet system of foreign language 
teaching as recognizing listening, speaking, reading, and writing as the skills upon which 
academic grades are based However, the literature indicates that instruction is given in a 
total of six skills, which do not precisely correspond with these: dialogic speaking (conver- 
sation and debate); monologic speaking (narration and rhetoric); listening; reading; transla- 
tion; and writing- 
One reason for the bifurcation of speaking into dialogic and monologic sub-skills, as 
confirmed by our senior researcher, was that since the sixties a rationale for Soviet foreign 
language study has been to enable students to read and translate foreign language 
documents dealing with socialism, and then participate in foreign language discussion of the 
topic. Although the literature said little about specific career preparation involving language 
study, it appears that a significant number of students elect foreign language srudy for 
specific use in the areas of diplomacy, translation and interpretation, science and technology 
and international business. 

The validation panel affirmed tfiat instruction is given in the six skills mentioned above, 
but that the grading system recognized only five of these: monologic speaking, dialogic speaking, 
listening reading and writing (which includes dictation, composition, and grammar). The panel 
indicated that they considered translation to be a skill which might belong to both oral and 
written skills and did not really belong with the other modalities being graded 

23 Soviet Grading Levels 

We found references to a specific Soviet system for measuring language skills dating 
only from the mid-seventies and after. In line with the general pattern of our findings, the 
literature contained little evidence of a Soviet grading or marking system in terms of 
language proficiency. However, beginning with the late seventies there has been a 
movement toward diagnostic testing of an objective nature. Prucha (1985) points out the 
differences between what he calls "standardized, objective tests" (p. 118) as opposed to 
"traditional methods of examination," by which he means oral or written demonstration of 
knowledge of content We note that Prucha used as primary sources for his information the 
journals "Foreign Languages in Schools* (Inostrannyje jazyki v Skoly) and "Problems of 
Psychology" (Voprosy psixologii). Prucha generalizes the distinction in terms of the former 
as "pedagogical diagnostics" and of the latter as "oral and written examinations." More 
specifically, he cites the contrasts shown in Table 2-1. 
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1 Comparison of Advantages and Disadvantages of Traditional 

H wooiv r ui ci^ii i^4iilgiX3gC JCJUJuinailOuS vs# 

I Diagnostic Tests (adapted from Prucha, 1985) 


POSITIVE FACTORS 


Traditional Fjraminatjons 


Diagnostic Tests 


• Possibility of approximating real com- 
municative situations. 

rossiDuity ipr tester to add questions. 

• Possibility of recognizing candidate • s 
motivation. 

• No special tester preparation required 

• Possibility fnr mrarninM rn V CTMTivf 

• Possibilitv for examinee to be guided. 

• Examinee gets public spealo'ng experi- 
ence in orals. 

• Evaluation is integrated. 

• Contributes to good rapport between 
teachers and students. 


• High objectivity of testing. 

■ Less time-consuming. 

' Possibility of comparing results. 

• Precision, reliability discrimination. 


NEGATIVE FACTORS 


Traditional Examinations 


Diagnostic Tests 


• Grading can be subjective. 

• Process is time-consuming. 

• No fixed criteria for comparison. 


• Activity is artificial. 

• Tests primarily mechanical recall. 

• Does not reflect examinee » s attitudes 
or opinions. 



Table 2-1 



Prucha al*o speaks of a five-level system of grading, but he does not establish a clear 
connection between it and the diagnostic testing we have already mentioned. Although he 
refers to "criteria for evaluating pupils 1 knowledge and skills" (p. 119), the criteria he cites 
are not related to overall ability with the language. Prucha^ criteria, shown in Table 2-2, 
represent a system which stresses the primacy of oral skills. This system appears to be an 
adaptation of the general Soviet grading system which, according to our Senior Academic 
Advisor, is as follows: 
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5 = otlidno excellent — ? 

4 * xoroio good 

3 * udovletvoritel 1 no satisfactory 

2 " udovletvoritel' no unsatisfactory (in school grades ptao poor) 

1 = ploxo poor (in school grades, oien ploxo very poor) 



Criteria for Evaluating Foreign Language Achievement 
(Adapted from Prucha, 1985) 

A. Specific criteria grades (practical evaluations) in three modalities: 
oral production, aural comprehension, and reading comprehension. 

B. Criteria for oral grades: 

Level 5: (Not shown). 

Level 4: Expresses thoughts with only "non-significant 
deviations from correct usage (e.g. articles 
in English, or prepositions) [sic!] but in 
other respects . . performance is in corre- 
spondence with goals defined by the sylla- 
bus." 



Level 3: Similar to level 4, but with some significant 
errors, which do not, however, prevent un- 
derstanding. 

Level 2: Significant errors which prevent understand- 
ing- 



Level 1: (Not shown). 

G Overall grade for foreign language: Result of "integrating" practical 
evaluation grades, for example: 

Level 4 is the overall grade if - 

All three partial grades are 4, or 

Oral competence is 4, other two are 5, or 

Oral competence is 5, other two are at least 3. 



Table 2-2 
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STAR MOUNTAIN 1 s Senior Researcher, who studied under this system, confirmed 
its general use in the Soviet Union, and added the following comments: 

"Five" (5; is the best possible grade; it is normally awarded to the top 5-10% of a 
class. 

Tour" (4) represents generally superior performance; at the post-secondary level, it 
is the minimum required to justify scholarship assistance. 

Three" (3) is considered the minimal passing grade; at the post-secondary level, it 
is not considered sufficient to justify scholarship assistance to a student. 

"Two" (2) is considered a failing grade, and will usually require repeating a course 
in which it was received as a final grade. 

"One" (1) is considered such a poor grade that it is usually given only as an interim 
mark for motivational purposes; two such grades as fin^H constitute grounds for 
expulsion from schooL 

Our Senior Researcher pointed out that this system is in use throughout the Soviet 
educational system, and that the grades represent the individual instructor 1 s evaluation of 
student performance. He believes that there is a great deal of subjectivity in grading by 
individual teachers and institutions. 

The validation panel confirmed that there are five grade levels, and that level one is 
rarely used, especially as a final grade. 



2.4 Testing Instruments 

The literature reviewed does not support a relationship between formal ("diagnostic") 
testing in the Soviet Union and the grading system described in Section 23. As Section 23 
indicated, there is a Soviet numerical system for evaluating student foreign language perfor- 
mance, but this system is not directly related to any particular testing instruments. Indeed, 
as Prucha (1985) points out, Though FL testing is nowadays recognized as an important 
means of assessing FL achievements, in [actual] school practice FL tests are used quite 
rarely . . . Social pedagogical theory does no f reject tests and testing as an instrument of 
scientific investigation. On the other hand, it [social pedagogical theory] has a critical 
attitude towards their abuse or the overestimating of their application . . . Didactic tests are 
therefore considered to be, first of all, a means of educational research and not primarily 
a procedure applied bv teachers in the general everyday practice of school instruction" (p. 
117). 
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**W ^ mCm * OT I* ***** 0fmy dia Snostic tests currently in use to evaluate 

n JZr^f^ ™ m P*"™ or teaching effectiveness; indeed, the panelist "agreed that since 

L ^ f ° r mspecMm Scho ° l teacherz ^ teacheTiu^e hoTconsidSaTu 

freedom in their use of examinations, and that in most cases each teacher makes up and grades 
his or her own examinations. In the secondary schools, such examinations are gZt at theend 
tea^H^T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ comparable between schools, or bvweeli 
teachers, but the teachers pride themselves on the exams being based on solid, pedagogic* 
principles and the teacher* sown expertise and experience. As a standanlizinib^ncTZ 
panelists said secondary school faculties meet oncYa month to compel 

The validation panel members also said that to their knowledge standardized tests in 
foreign languages are not given in most secondary schools. They added that there is a program 
of experimental testing being conducted by research institutes, but that this was not widespread 
<™*™olved concepts with which most teachers were not familiar. The panel members asserted 
further that there are standardized tests in mathematics and history which are regularly 
conducted at the end of the eighth and tenth grades, but that there are no corresplSg 
language tests. However, as a matter of standardization, language teachers' final grades are 
reported to regional education committees, which tabulate them for the purpose of making 
statistical comparisons. 6 

2-5 Use of Examination Results 

The literature covered in the library investigation did not establish any specific 
linkage between levels of secondary school foreign language achievement (as expressed in 
academic grades) and formal academic requirements, such as university admission. At the 
same time, we found an official linkage between guidelines for university entrance 
examinanons and secondary school curricula. According to a government publication 
(Handbook for Matriculants . . ." [1990]) (see Appendix C\ university entrance examina- 
tbese a** 0 COnStmCted accordin S t0 « ene ral as well as language-specific rules. Among 

speaking and aural comprehension of normal speech on topics prescribed by 
secondary school curricula; 

reading without the use of a dictionary of technical material containing no 
more than three per cent vocabulary not found in the secondary school 
curriculum; 

comprehending specific oral utterances using grammatical structures contained 
in secondary school curricula; and, 
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carrying on a conversation with the examiner " ... on the basis of lexico- 
granunatical information covered by a typical curriculum in English, German, 
French, and Spanish languages." 

However, the literature did not reveal how the guidelines are applied, or to what 
extent they are actually used as part of the university selection process- In any event, it 
seemed clear that achievement grades from secondary school played little role perse; rather, 
the criteria for university admission are based upon performance in largely subjective oral 
examinations given by the admitting institutions. 

The gwernmeni guidelines notwitlistanding, we found little information to indicate any 
formal secondary school preparation for these entrance examinations. Indeed, our validation 
panel stated that there is little connection between achievement grades in secondary school and 
post-secondary school admission standards. (There is, however, a connection between secondary 
school auricular content and post-secondary entrance examinations, as we shall see. ) 

According to the validation panel, entrance to a university or to an institute is gained 
tlirough a series of general competitive examinations, most of which are very difficult Secondary 
scfiool grades are not considered in awarding entrance to a student. In the case of language, 
the panelists stated that there is little articulation between the secondary school exit exams and 
the university entrance exams. The secondary school exit examinations concentrate on 
monologic and dialogic speaking, reading, and listening, based primarily on the cultures of target 
language countries. By contrast, the university entrance examinations consist largely of questions 
involving grammatical analysis, with an oral component consisting of a free monologue on a 
topic which is closely related to political ideology, such as Great Events of the Soviet Union, 
Lenin, or Holidays of the Soviet Union. The panel members said they felt these topics are cul- 
turally irrelevant Thus, results of secondary school examinations are useful only as quali- 
fications for pror> jtion and graduation. 
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Chapter 3 

Quality and Quantity of Language Education in the U.S.S.R. 
3.1 Introduction 

co m pett^ educanon and language 

concepts have figured prorninen Jy in th TwcS o ^L ^TK™* zc ^ on - ^«e 
contemporary authorial on lanSaa e a ^ hcn ^? Sbcn ' onc of * e foremo « 
is a subconscious pToceL ^en (p. 10), acquisition 

language: it can £ ro^hty *f ^ » «™»^ * a 

Krashen defines learning * i - c7r^w 2 , ? " P / On the other hand, 

roles, being awareT&d SJS ^a£« tne^^b^ 6 - ^ 
at least partly induced throueh Iearni™ ? thenL Whde acquisition may be 

fonnal learning. SMarhf adSs dT^f,^f* , aCqmre most of * eir lail S ua S e ^out 
- experience ^^ttS3S5totoS*5i^SS ^ 0n ^T" ° f " 
signincan, role in Uus, whether tea. prS^^^e^oT 8 ^ 3 

acquit depend up'on l^S £g ZS"*'""*- * 
methodology content and or^S™ » * ,Mh,y * nd qffimt ">'- Quaii, >' refer s » the 
refers ,o t£ S of e ro o^= tS. / P T m ° f StUdy: °° * e "and, 

student. If !eaX g °s to?TZ£^X?^ ** pr0Sram «*«* *• 
education can be judged at leas^S Z It ^ ac ^ m ° n P ro «*s. then the quality of 
for quantity, ^ ^TO^^^d^S^^ 1 ^ * 
acquisition; me greater me number of classroom hou^,if.„ I opportunity for 
tion However the ratio of ™XT • ■ ^ fte greater * e P°"ntial for acquisi- 

Finally, since acoSitiTeln^S mucSSiT* M^- ^ Up0n *^ 
abiliry to use a foreign languase denend^i ^ leanm S' 1,1 ^vidual • s 

education framework! P P * ° a "f*""" language outside the 

reforms of 1984 nrovided the onZS J****, m general. The general educational 
short of speSr^gZiS ^ ta'STn"™' ^ W 

the overall picture^ and ^XCttSfit 
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IL .S.R. is typified by local implementation, and hence by some unevenness in application. 
^ post-secondary education, institutional consortia have taken on an increasingly dominant 
role in normalizing foreign language curricula, but, once again, mdividualschooL are fairly 
autonomous in their applications of these plans, y 

The remaining sections of this chapter deal with the quantity and quality of foreim 
language instruction in the following areas: (1) education from the fifth thro^LenteeS 
years of age in general education schools" (sredme obldeobrmovatel'nye Skofy) and in 
special schools (specsTcofy); (2) post-secondary education; (3) pedagogical institutes- (4) 
military schools; and (5) diplomatic schools. Special mention * made hereTf me 
importance to our research of Thomas J. Garza's "Russians Learning English: An Analysis 
of Foreign Language Instruction in ~oviet Specialized Schools" (Garza, 1987) This 
dissertanon is the most recent and comprehensive work on this subject, since it is based both 
upon his extensive knowledge of the Soviet literature and on the many interviews he 

s»2 ssassr cbers * Moscow ' *** of whom had backgrounds * 



3.2 Fifth Through 17th Year 

3.2.1 Stnicture of the Educational System 

To understand the important role into which the Soviet government has cast foreign 
language education in primary and secondary schools and the role of the specskoh or 
speaal school^ it is useful to understand the overall structure of the Soviet school system 
at this leveL General education schools" (sredme ob&eabrazovaieVnye Skofy) admit six- 
year-olds to the first grade (although some have already attended kindergartens) and keep 
them through ninth grade (age 14). At this point, students preparing for trade or non- 
professional technical careers enter vocational schools (professional ' no-texniceskoe ucWsce) 
while those students who are preparing for post-secondary education continue through tenth 
and eleventh grades (Garza, 1987). 

The special schools, which were first instituted in 1958 under the auspices of General 
Secretary Khrushchev (Garza 1987, p. L and Akademia pedagogiieskix nauk, 1958) and 
greatly expanded by the Decree of 1961 (see Chapter 4 and Appendix A) are one of two 
types of Soviet secondary schools, the other being regular schools. A variation of this latter 
type is the "boarding school" for children with special requirements, such as being 
handicapped, orphaned, or located in remote areas. Both day and boarding schools feature 
essentially the same curricula. 

The special schools were originally instituted to serve the needs of pupils whose 
professional or vocanonal specializations required corresponding academic concentrations 
of which foreign language ability was one. Other spedtkol concentrations include 
mathemancs, arts, and sciences (Garza, 1987, p. 47 ff.). In the original conception of the 
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foreign language specialized schools, the added emphasis on language was to be achieved 
by regularly conducting academic classes in the target language. According to Garza, 
however (1987, pp. 29, 55), these specflvfy no longer do this, because of the lack of 
qualified instructors. Direct observation by our Senior Academic Advisor in 1991 confirms 
that this is still the case. 

According to Dr. Alexander Barchenkov, the special school program, and indeed 
secondary school foreign language study in general, has been concentrated in urban areas 
of the Soviet Union. Dr. Barchenkov notes that the Decree of 1961 focused on "general 
schools, secondary technical schools, and institutions of higher learning," implicitly excluding 
the rural schools of 25-30 students which comprise three-fourths of all Soviet schools and 
40 per cent of Soviet students. Because of their small size, these schools have only one or 
two teachers for all grades, and often no foreign language work is provided. 

The v alidat ion panel confirmed that there is a difference between regular and special 
school approaches to foreign language instruction. According to the panel, this difference is 
both quantitative and qualitative, and arises because of the difference in intent Specifically, the 
specSkoly continue to fulfill their original purpose of producing students with advanced foreign 
language ability, whereas the regular schools teach limited foreign language classes as part of 
the general academic requirement which many teachers in regular schools feel is too limited 

32.2 Quantity of Foreign Language Instruction 

Virtually all Soviet school children attending urban schools are exposed to formal 
foreign language instruction on a regular basis, beginning with the fifth grade for regular 
schools, and with the second grade for special schools. The difference in overall contact 
hours between the two types of schools is of the order of more than three to one. Table 3-1 
shows this relationship, as well as the total number of actual contact hours. The table 
reflects the changes made in the overall program in 1987-88, based upon the educational 
reforms of 1984. The effect of these reforms was to reduce the number of contact hours for 
foreign language instruction in order to accommodate the mandated increase in hours for 
other subjects. This adjustment brought about a 50 per cent reduction of foreign language 
instruction in the last three grades of regular schools. According to Garza (1987), there was 
in 1987 a proposal to change the total foreign language requirement in special schools to 
1505 h->urs instead of 1610, with the principal reductions being made in the second, third, 
and fourth grades. 

We would like to reemphasize the need for caution regarding the significance of 
numbers of instructional hours without due attention to the qualitative aspects of this 
instruction, which will be discussed in Subsection 323. The ratios of instructional hours 
between regular and special schools implied by Table 3-1 do not therefore necessarily 
indicate a corresponding difference in language acquisition or competence. 
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The validation panel agreed in general with the figures presented in Table 3-1, but added 
that the reduction of the required special school foreign language hours from 1610 to 1505 was 
never implemented, mainly in response to widespread protests pom parents and teachers. 
Additionally, the panel observed that the current schedule of foreign language instruction in 
regular schools during the last three years (that is, only one hour per week) seems to account 
for a ni'ticeable loss of foreign language competence among these students 



Hours of Foreign Language Instruction in Soviet Secondary Schools 
(Adapted from Garza, 1987, p. 54.) 


1 Grade Level 


"Regular" Schools 


"Special* Schools 




Hrs. Per Week 


Total Hrs. 


Hrs. Per Week | 


Total Hrs. 


2 


0 


0 


3 


105 


1 3 


o 


0 


A 

*T 




1 4 


0 


0 


6 


210 I 


I 5 


4 


140 


5 


175 J 


6 


3 


102 


5 


175 


7 


2 


68 


5 


175 


8 


2 


68 


5 


175 


1 9 


1 


34 


4 


140 I 


j 10 


1 


34 


4 


140 | 


| 11 


1 


34 


4 


140 [ 


1 TOTAL 




480 




1,610 



Table 3-1 



323 Quality of Foreign Language Instruction 

By "quality" we refer here to a combination of several factors in language instruction. 
Basically, these are the factors which contribute to methodology and content In a sense, 
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methodology constitutes the "how" of language education, and content the "what," just as 
quantity represents the "how much." Hie Vhy" of this education, that is the underlying 
framework or the driving force behind what is going on, is the subject of Chapter 4. 

Much of the information to be presented here is owed directly to Garza. Appendix 
B, which shows samples of Soviet English language curricula collected by Garza, has been 
reproduced in this repon with the kind consent of the author. Appendix B provides detail 
in support of the summary statements made in the following paragraphs. 

Garza 1 s work concentrated on E ng lish as the language of instruction, owing at least 
in pan to the fact that English has grown from relative obscurity in the U.S.S.R. in 1961 to 
its current position as the second most frequently taught foreign language (Russian ranks 
first). ^ It should be noted that Garza, in making this study, concentrated on the Soviet 
special schools, since they are charged with more responsibility for developing foreign 
language skills than are the other schools. Since the mid-eighties, the special schools no 
longer present instruction in academic subjects through the medium of a foreign language. 
As a result, the major difference in foreign language instruction between special and regular 
schools has changed from both qualitative and quantitative to primarily quantitative, Le. the 
number of hours of instruction given. 

Concerning methodology, Garza (1987, p. 69) stresses the primacy of the centrally- 
prepared syllabus in determining the emphasis of instruction. This is verv much in line with 
the tradition of central syllabi; the Decree of 1961 gave the Ministry o'f Education of the 
Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic (R.SJF.S.R.) the authority to develop foreign 
language syllabi for all the Republics of the Union (see Appendix A p. A-2). At the same 
time, the syllabi are not rigidly prescriptive as to specific application in the individual 
classroom. As Garza's direct observations confirmed (1987, p. 73 ff.), the actual methods 
used by an instructor to teach the materials seemed to be at the discretion of individual 
teachers. 

These syllabi embody specific requirements for each grade level and in each of the 
language skills (see Chapter 2, Section 22): speaking subdivided into dialogic speaking 
(conversation and debate) and monologic speaking (narration and rhetoric); listening; 
readmg; and writing. In general, the Soviet curriculum is built around speaking as the 
primary skill because, as Garza (1987, p. 71) points out, they believe that speech, even 
"silent speech" (mental performance of verbal utterance) is fundamental to the other skills. 
There appears to be an emphasis on teaching the student how to learn with as little help 
as possible, for example, by guessing at the meaning of new words on the basis of context, 
so as not to have to rely on a dictionary (see Appendix B, p. B-2). 

The validation panel concurred that oral communication remains the centred focus in 
contemporary Soviet foreign language teaching. The panel members commented further that 
there has always been a qualitative difference between regular and special schools concerning 
the amount of tocher discretion permitted in the syllabus. Before the advent of perestroika, 
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only the spccSkol teachers war permitted any latitude in interpreting the individual lesson plank 
Since perestroika, however, regular school teachers have. been to a certain extent liberated from 
the strict adherence to schedule formerly enforced by regular visits fom school inspectors. As 
one result, some of these teachers have even eliminated homework to enhance student 
motivation, and substituted reading materials from abroad for the textbook reading passages. 
Nonetheless, the special schools enjoy even greater liberty; they may interpret the textbook, and 
are allowed to use it in ways other than those specified in the syllabus. 

It should be noted that the special school syllabi in Appendix 6 represent Soviet 
requirements before and after the 1984 Reforms. The 1986 version covers eleven grades 
instead of ten, and carries with it increased expectations at all grade levels. (The extent to 
which these expectations are being met is a matter of some disagreement, however, as is 
explained in Chapter 4). 

To summarize the overall expectations of the special school system as proposed in 
the 1986 draft syllabus for English, eleventh grade graduates are to have an active English 
vocabulary of 2,800 words and to actively control all basic grammatical features of the 
language, including all of the morphology and most sentence types. 

Concerning regular schools, Litvinov (1971) clearly indicated that at least ten years 
into the restructuring of foreign language education after the Decree of 1961, very little 
progress had in fact been made in terms of overall results. His survey of university 
applicants indicated that the average applicant had a foreign language vocabulary of only 
300-500 words. It should be noted, however, that "average" can be a misleading term, and 
that Litvinov 1 s statistical population consisted of a broad sampling. It must be at least 
considered that some of these students come from rural schools, and therefore had no 
foreign language background. 

The validation panel members indicated that this draft syllabus had never been 
implemented At the same time, they seemed unc ertain about current established requirements 
for grammar or vocabulary. At most, they felt each teacher tried to accomplish as much as 
possible given the time and materials available. Pressed for details, one spedkol teacher said 
that in 1980 the vocabulary requirement for 11th grade English students was 1600 active words 
and 2800 passive words In fact, she said, contemporary 11th grade Soviet students have an 
active vocabulary of about 800 words, less than the 1,000 she believes to be minimally adequate. 

Content is regulated by the same mechanisms (and is subject to the same irregularity) 
as is methodology. In the case of content, however, it has been apparent throughout our 
research that the Soviets consider a major purpose, and perhaps the primary objective, of 
foreign language instruction to be to bolster the student 1 s self-reliance. Before the advent 
of perestroika, this was interpreted in terms of the student 1 5 place in the Socialist world. 
This self-reliance was to be achieved by inculcating Co mmunis t Party slogans and phrases 
expressing current trends in dialectical materialism. Some examples of basic English 
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material for student memorization which turned up in our research include the following, 
which were taken from IzwZenie materialov XXVII s'ezda KPSS: anglijsky jazyk (1983): 

"the political report sets out the main directions in the Party •$ foreign-policy, 
economic and social strategy" 

"the Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 
1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 2000" 

"in the quarter of a century the national income has gone up by nearly 300 per 
cent, industrial production 400 per cent and agricultural production 70 per 
cent" 

> . 

"on the basis of scientific and technological progress" 

"the role of the Soviets of Peoples Deputies, public organizatjoas-and work 
collectives" 

"Everybody should take an active position in life to be a worthy citizen of our 
socialist country. You cannot stand by and merely watch what is going on in 
our country and in other parts of the world. You must be ready to fight for 
co mm u nis t ideals, to develop your abilities, to study well." 

Obviously, these examples constitute only a small part of the English language 
content. They come, however, from sources as recent as 1986, and may be judged more or 
less at face value considering the limited extent to which they represent contemporary 
English usage. 

The validation panel commented that a regular secondary school graduate applying for 
a post-secondary course not requiring language concentration would have only minimal com- 
petence, given the level of instruction of only 45 minutes per week for the last three years of 
secondary school The regular school panel member added that "You can * t teach English in 
only 45 minutes a week-you can only teach the love of English. * Questioned about graduation 
standards, and university entrance requirements, the panel agreed in general that it is not the task 
of the secondary schools to prepare students for university admissions; they see themselves purely 
as language teachers. The panel members characterized the university entrance requirements 
as tough and highly competitive (one available place for every 15 applicants) and, with regard 
to language, based largely upon skills and knowledge not part of the secondary school program. 
One panel member stated that is common for a university applicant to obtain an individual 
tutor during the last three months of secondary school to supplement his or her language skills 
in the particular ways needed to pass the entrance exams. 
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3.3 Post-Secondary Level ~\:*SHe 

33.1 Structure of the Post-Secondary System 

The Soviet system of higher education encompasses three types of institutions: 
universities, institutes, and academies* Universities are multi-disciplinary, degree-granting 
institutions which emphasize comprehensiveness in the subjects studied. Institutes also grant 
undergraduate and graduate degrees, but their programs, according to Dr. Barchenkov, are 
designed to emphasize specialization in one particular field or area of industry, commerce, 
technology, or culture, (e.g. the Mining Institute, the Teacher Training Institute, the 
Transport Engineering Institute). Academies differ from both universities and institutes in 
that they do not award degrees; instead, their purpose is to provide intensive programs 
which enhance or refresh professional skills. Examples of such institutions are the Academy 
of Foreign Trade and the Diplomatic Academy. 

All three types of institutions feature an organizational structure of a hierarchical 
type. The chief official is called the rektor, and he or she is administratively supported by 
two or more pro-rektors in charge of such areas as research, academic affairs, and logistics. 
The institutions are divided into organizational units called fakukets, which are roughly 
equivalent to American schools or colleges in the sense of university divisions. Each fakultet 
has a dean and possibly one or more assistant deans, who preside over the chairpersons of 
the lowest organizational units, called kafedras or departments. 

In the past, universities have been more prestigious than institutes, but recently the 
distinction between them is becoming blurred; in fact, several institutes are being re-named 
universities. Since institutes are by definition specialized, this process of conversion is 
creating specialized universities as welL 

Of particular interest here are the institutions of higher learning devoted to foreign 
language education. Dr. Barchenkov says that as of summer 1991 there were 12 foreign 
language institutes in the Soviet Union, at least some of which were becoming or have 
become universities. Most famous of these is the former Maurice Thorez Stat* Foreign 
Language Institute, which is now the Moscow linguistics University. Beyond the 12 foreign 
language institutes, however, are more than 100 foreign language kafedras located within 
pedagogical institutes throughout the country. These institutions offer professional 
preparation for foreign language teachers, including intensive study of the languages to be 
taught 

These various institutions, along with some 800 foreign language departments in other 
schools, are tied together by means of the U.S.SJR. Educational and Methodological 
Consortium for Foreign Languages, one of 40 such consortia devoted to specific disciplines. 
According to Dr. Barchenkov, who is the Consortium's Vice President, the organization 1 s 
purpose is to protect the interests of foreign language teachers - salary and benefits, 
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departmental funding, and research opportunities - by lobbying the U.S.S.R. State 
Committee for Public Education (Ministry of Education). 

The Consortium dates from perestroika, the decentr alizat ion of power which among 
other things gave university administrations the authority to band together. The Ministry 
of Education originally issued the decree allowing the formation of academic consortia, in 
order to involve academic professionals in the process of creating curricula, and to maint ain 
academic quality. However, the Ministry soon sharply curtailed the funds originally supplied 
to support consortium administrative costs. In response, the consortia supplied their own 
funds, each member school making a contribution. As a result of this developmental history, 
consortia are now to a large degree independent of government support and control. An 
example of this new independence in the case of foreign languages is the Consortium 1 s 1988 
creation of new standard curricula for post-secondary instruction. 

According to our information, all Soviet universities and institutes have had foreign 
language requirements at least since the fifties and possibly earlier. The Decree of 1961 and 
subsequent policy papers reinforced this requirement, so that today virtually every Soviet 
undergraduate student is exposed to foreign language classes. Students preparing for careers 
in linguistics, language teaching, translation, and certain other fields study in "linguistic" 
(jazikovy) programs; other students are said to be in "non-linguistic" (nejazUccvy) programs. 
The major distinction between "linguistic" and "non-linguistic" programs is in quantity, rather 
than quality, although the respective kafedras adjust their course offerings and methodolo- 
gies to achieve academic goals established by the institutions. 

The Soviet state exercises less control over the post-secondary educational system 
than it does over the secondary one. Universities are regulated by the state; every republic 
has a Ministry of Education, which gets its authority from the U.S.S.R. State Committee for 
Public Education (Ministry of Education), which in turn sets general curriculum. These 
national standards need to be interpreted at republic level to account for ethnic and other 
differences. The literature indicates that beginning at least with the sixties, many institutions 
were either designing their own foreign language curricula and standards or adopting those 
designed by other schools. Indeed, it is from the literature dealing with post-secondary 
education that one gets the distinct impression of ongoing intellectual disagreement and 
debate over foreign language instruction. As already noted, the Foreign Language 
Consortium has played a major role in standardizing curricula since the late eighties. 

To be sure, certain institutions have taken the lead in creating foreign language 
instructional models. One of the earliest of these was Voronezh University, a school which 
concentrates on foreign languages and foreign language-related subjects. More recently, 
universities in Moscow, Gorki, Minsk and Kiev have taken the lead. The role of Voronezh 
is discussed elsewhere in this chapter and in Chapter 4. 

Creation of foreign language methodologies and materials is also supported by 
research departments and institutes devoted to research and development of pedagogical 
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materials, including syllabi and textbooks. Among these organizations, the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences is pre-eminent It encompasses a network of 15 institutes 
and 1,600 staff members performing research in: general pedagogics; general and 
-educational methods of instruction; child and teenage physiology; preschool education; 
special education; vocational education and occupational guidance; aesthetic education; 
vocational pedagogics; teaching Russian in non-Russian schools; information and computer 
science; and administration and economics in public education ("Public Education in the 
U.S.SJW 1989). 

Subsections 332 and 333 detail the results of our research on the quantity and 
quality of language education at Soviet universities and institutes in general For 
information on institutions dealing with foreign languages on an intensive basis, see Section 
3.4 (Linguistic Institutes and Universities), Section 33 (Military Schools), and Section 3.6 
(Diplomatic Schools). 

332 Quantity of Foreign Language Instruction 

As indicated in the preceding subsection, the Soviet state has been increasingly 
sharing its power of academic control with academic consortia. Such nationally coordinated 
policies have led to substantial agreement between post-secondary language programs 
concerning course length, G. E. Vedel (1963) characterizes the program at Voronezh 
University as a leading Soviet school devoted to subjects requiring language education. 
Vedel 1 s statement corresponds with our Senior Researcher's own language education, 
which took place in Moscow in the seventies and which closely resembled Vedel 1 s 1963 
description. 

According to Vedel, Voronezh University increased its required hours of foreign 
language instruction in partial response to the Decree of 1961. Whereas pre-1961 levels of 
foreign language education had ranged from 140 to 300 hours for a four-year course, 
Voronezh instituted new language requirements of approximately 675 to 950 hours over four 
years. (This is based upon Vedel 1 s figures of six to eight hours per week during the first 
three years, and two to four hours per week during the fourth year.) Our Senior 
Researcher, who received his foreign language education during the eighties, says this agrees 
with the schedule he followed at Moscow University. 

Language requirements in 1991 were made available by Dr. Barchenkov. He said 

that 

"... since all university students are required to have some FL courses, there 
are over 800 university FL departments. However, there is considerable 
variation in the number of contact hours, ranging from 150 to as much as 450. 
Most non-technical universities and institutes require a minimum of 150 
hours, which may be expanded to 240 by the addition of electives. However, 
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such technical schools as the Petroleum Institute and about eight others in 
Moscow require as much as 450 contact hours," 

The range of hours represented above reflects the quantitative difference between 
"linguistic" and "non-linguistic" students. These figures represent required courses only; 
elective foreign language courses are available to all students, although it is probable that 
more "linguistic" than "non-linguistic" students enroll in them. 

333 Quality of Foreign Language Instruction 

The quality of post-secondary foreign language instruction has historically resulted 
from the interplay of the academic world with central government policy. The literature 
contains numerous indications of more or less independent activity on the part of the 
universities to shape their instruction to conform with perceived national interests. 

Several Soviet universities have, in turn, served as centers for language development. 
One of the earliest curriculum development and reform organizations, according to our 
Senior Researcher, was Voronezh University. In 1963 a major conference was held at 
Voronezh, including methodologists and teachers from all over the Soviet Union, who met 
to exchange ideas concerning implementation of the 1961 Decree at the level of higher 
education. According to the proceedings of that conference, "Problems Concerning the 
Restructuring of Foreign Language Teaching in Universities (Obsde problemy perestroiki 
prepodavanija inostranrryx jazykov)* (1963), its purpose was to restructure Soviet post- 
secondary foreign language teaching; this conference was the first of many which have been 
held since at pedagogical institutions throughout the Soviet Union. Many of the ideas which 
are developed in the following paragraphs appear to have been originally published as a 
result of this conference, and again according to our Senior Researcher, persisted well into 
the next two decades. 

There was general agreement at Voronezh that the then-current grammar-translation 
system of language teaching needed to be replaced with a system featuring oral-aural 
concentration and "practical" work in all aspects of foreign language work. "Grammar- 
translation" referred to cognitive learning of formal rules, followed by corresponding 
translation exercises. This was first introduced by Shcherba (1974) in Stalin 1 s time as the 
"conscious-comparative method," which, while based on modern linguistic theory, ultimately 
"... succumbed to the traditionalist-based philological orientation" (Pitthan, 1986, p. 192a). 
According to Vedel (1963), this method did not allow students to achieve true mastery of 
foreign languages. Experiments going back as far as 1960 had proven to her satisfaction that 

"The poor results of foreign language study, even with 4-6 hours per week on 
the non-linguistic faculties 'philological, historical, chemical and others) 
strengthened our conclusion that this lack of success is explained first of all 
by the unsuitability of the method. We were convinced that the grammar- 
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translation method is discredited not by individual teaching methods, but 
because it contradicts a number of didactic principles; for example, it does not 
provide practical mastery of the foreign language and does not promote an 
active relationship between the learner and the learning activity/ 

Therefore, Vedel contended, foreign language methodology should incorporate some 
new principles, some of which are paraphrased as follows: 

1. The reading, translation, paraphrasing and discussion of sociopolitical articles, 
based on oral-aural principles. 

2. Grammatical principles taught on the basis of pattern practices* 

3. Vocabulary learned through practice in sentences, not in lists. 

4. Students taught to think in the target language by means of untranslatable 
exercises. 

5. Teaching processes involving activities shared in common by teachers and 
students; these activities, which are devised by the teachers, should not stick 
to one methodology, but should combine those methodologies which are most 
likely to motivate and challenge the students. Such methods of teaching 
should include visual association techniques, to assist in internalizing vocab- 
ulary. 

According to Vedel (1963), Voronezh University had developed a foreign language 
curriculum for "non-linguistic" departments, Le., for university programs in subject areas not 
requiring foreign language competence. This system was divided into three stages: 

1. First five semesters (25 years). First two semesters devoted to "pronunciation 
of foreign language phonemes and sound variants of target language." Basic 
grammatical patterns are taught to the point that they are automatic Under 
the Voronezh system, every university-level foreign language course began 
with a "remedial pronunciation segment," teaching correct pronunciation for 
50 hrs. in "linguistic" departments and 36 hrs. in "non-linguistic" departments. 
A special textbook of articulatory phonetics was developed for this course by 
the German department of Voronezh University. 

Following the "remedial pronunciation segment," the main segment, called 
"practical foreign language," began. For German, this consisted of two hours 
each of work on text and thematic conversations, one hour of home reading, 
and one hour of lab work (written dictation from an audio source). 
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2. Sixth semester. Continued the work of the first stage/ but at progressively 
more complex levels; in addition, introduced "special literature" for reading, 
including Marxist documents from countries of the target language, edited for 
students. 

3. Fourth year. Given by "linguistic" departments only. Speaking on profession- 
related subjects, and translation of professional literature. Also, attention was 
paid to reading without translating. 

Gvozdovich (1963), as well as Udartsova and Peshkova (1963) echoed Vedel's 
repudiation of the grammar-translation method, describing what became essentially one of 
the principal characteristics of Soviet university foreign language courses: the use of oral- 
aural skills to achieve mastery of reading and translation skills thought to be required by 
professional careers. Gvozdovich emphasized the use of free, unstructured conversation to 
get the student to internalize grammatical patterns, while Udartsova and Peshkova stressed 
the relationship between conversation and reading skills. The latter authors firmly believed 
that a radical restructuring of the language departments themselves would be required to 
achieve the objectives they sought: the ability to read technical articles without the use of 
a dictionary, and the ability to freely translate the content of such material. 

There can be little doubt that the oral-aural approach taken at the time was 
strongly tied to, if not driven by, the overall objective of Soviet foreign language education, 
that is, the ability to read and translate technical material related to the student's 
profession. In particular, the influence of Beliaev was evident in Soviet teaching, creating 
as it did a fusion between various modalities instead of trying to train them as separate s kills 
(see Pitthan [1988], p. 202ft). 

One logical outcome of this direction in Soviet language teaching, however, was the 
issue of how to address the problems of students with differing specialized technical 
vocabulary needs. This became even more of a problem in the "non-linguistic* departments, 
as Postoev pointed out in 1974. He noted that the principles of Voronezh had failed to 
address this problem, relying instead on reading materials using "general-technical" 
vocabulary, which really did not correspond to the needs of "non-linguistic" students. 
Postoev argued for the development of "microlanguages" for each special field, to be used 
for readings at each "non-linguistic" university department Our research did not indicate 
whether Postoev 1 s suggestion was ever implemented (although there appears to have been 
sufficient university autonomy for this to have happened), but we may infer from him that 
the overall system of teaching proposed at the Voronezh Conference in 1963 was still very 
much in evidence 11 years later. 

This is not to say, however, that the use of oral-aural instruction was reserved solely 
for the purpose of facilitating reading. Bogin (1971) was one of those who supported AA. 
Leont 9 ev 1 s principle of conversational skills as an end in themselves, at the post-secondary 
level in general (for a fuller description of Leont • ev 1 s ideas, see Chapter 4). Bogin noted 
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that the use of 'literary* vocabulary present in many contemporary textbooks and curricula 
produced students with "unnatural" speech, inappropriate to social or professional situations. 
He was among Leont 1 ev 1 s followers who called for the consideration of spoken style as 
part of the objectives of foreign language curricula. 

This is not to say that lexical style was the only factor criticized; contemporary 
statistical studies of lexical inventories were among the valuative statements we found which 
indicated dissatisfaction with the state of university foreign language education. Litvinov 
(1971) indicated that secondary school education was producing university applicants with 
foreign language vocabularies of only 300-500 words (see Subsection 323). He also noted 
that this lexical inventory did not show much improvement during three years of required 
university foreign language courses, increasing by only several hundred words. 

Litvinov's view was supported by Folomkina and Ulanovskaya (1972), who 
determined in closely-controlled studies of students of English that fewer than 10 percent 
possessed minimal reading ability, Le., the ability to skim at the rate of 600 words per 
minute. Of this small number, virtually all students attributed their ability to factors other 
than formal classroom instruction, including particular interest reinforced by independent 
study, or high level of prior language ability (p. 27). 

As recently as 1987, Bim noted that the reforms of 1984 provided the impetus 
necessary to correct the weaknesses still prevalent in the post-secondary foreign language 
education system. One may infer from her suggestions for change the problems which 
continued to persist in the university system. Bim said that most of the difficulties arose 
from lack of teacher direction and organization, suggesting the following remedial measures: 

1. Clearest possible statements of goals and objectives. 

2. Rational organization of lessons in terms of goals. 

3. Reinforcement of "communicative* aspects of training, with abolition of 
mechanical drills. 

4. Organization of material according to specific use, e.&, reading, speaking. 

5. More rational teaching of students, with a view toward improving their ability 
to understand new items without aids. 

6. Clearer descriptive statements, to help students make better grammatical 
generalizations. 

7. Combining individual and class work into a cohesive program. 

8. Impvoved individuation for student programs. 
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9. Improved distribution of hours of instruction. 

To be sure, Bim's arguments were not a general indictment of the existing system, 
nor were they simply a rehash of older qualitative statements. Bim was arguing for a system 
featuring more attention paid to individual student communicative needs, on a global basis, 
with the emphasis placed on oral-aural skills. Nevertheless, she continued to relate the ideal 
of this kind of learning to the ultimate objective of reading and translating ability. 

It should be borne in mind that the foregoing criticisms were aimed primarily at "non- 
linguistic* programs. The linguistic" programs conducted at specialized institutes and 
universities have been significantly more concentrated and effective. For a discussion of 
them see Section 3.4. 

The validation panel neither objected to nor added significant information to the 
foregoing. Panel members remarked, however, that with the exception of the Pedagogical 
Institutes, post-secondary foreign language education is primitive. According to the panel 
foreign language classes in "non-linguistic" departments are limited to two hours per week for 
the first two years, with the emphasis on technical translations at a relatively low level of 
complexity. 

3.4 Linguistic Institutes and Universities 

3.4.1 Structure 

In Subsection 33.1 we referred to the respective roles of "linguistic" and "non- 
linguisuc" programs. There are many technical/professional institutes and universities in the 
Soviet Union which offer four- or five-year programs within well-defined career areas. 
Several of the specializations represented by these institutions are "linguistic," Le., have an 
intensive foreign language requirement for graduation. These specializations include 
language pedagogy and diplomacy, among others. Language pedagogy is by far the largest 
of these programs: there are 12 foreign language institutions and 114 foreign language 
fakultets located at pedagogical institutes, all of which are devoted to training teachers. 

Among the most prominent of the 12 language-oriented institutes in the Soviet Union 
are the Moscow Linguistics University (until recently called the Maurice Thorez Institute), 
the Moscow State Pedagogical University (formerly the V. L Lenin Pedagogical Institute) 
(in Moscow) and Russian Pedagogical University (formerly the G. Herzen Pedagogical 
Institute) in Leningrad. Information on these, summarized in the following paragraphs, was 
supplied by our Senior Academic Advisor on the basis of first-hand knowledge: 

The Moscow Linguistics University is a complete, linguistic institution, with 
48 academic divisions and a population of 6,000 undergraduates and over 4,000 
graduate students. According to a 1990 brochure, its more prominent departments 
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are lexicology and style, applied and computer linguistics, foreign language teaching 
methodology, pedagogics, psychology, theory of translation, and general linguistics. 
The brochure adds that teacher training is provided for English, French, and German 
specializations. There is a separate school which is devoted to the training of foreign 
language interpreters. In addition to specializing in each of these departments, 
students may also elect a multidisciplinary course of study. All of these courses are 
. designed to lead to a masters degree. However, the University also offers a number 
of language refresher courses, as well as courses in new language skills for 
professionals; according to a recent brochure, students in these courses are drawn 
from 42 universities, 22 industries, and 27 ministries of the Soviet Union. The 
brochure also states that in the last several decades its research has earned national 
recognition; it is now 

"... a leading member of the national consortium of 12 foreign 
language institutes, 98 foreign language colleges, and over 800 foreign 
language departments in various university-level institutions. The 
consortium, known as the LLS.SJR. Educational and Methodological 
Association for Foreign Languages, constitutes an important body 
which shapes strategies and policies in language programs on a 
national scale . . " 

According to our Senior Academic Advisor, the university is responsible for the 
training of most Soviet translators and interpreters assigned to missions to foreign 
countries and to the United Nations. 

The Moscow State Pedagogical University (until August 1990 the V. L Lenin 
Pedagogical Institute) is one of the finest pedagogical institutions in the Soviet 
Union. It offers courses in more than 50 traditional academic disciplines and has 
departmental buildings and academic facilities throughout Moscow. The foreign 
language departments train students from all over the world in Russian as a foreign 
lang uage. This university has had an Fnglish language ex change program with Great 
Britain for approximately 15 years. 

The Russian Pedagogical University of Leningrad is one of the largest and 
oldest institutions of its kind in the Soviet Union. Founded in 1918, the institute 
enrolls approximately 18,000 students, primarily future teachers, in all the traditional 
disciplines. 

3.42 Quantity of Foreign Language Instruction 

According to the literature we reviewed, the number of hours of required foreign 
language study is not affected by whether they are taken at an institute or at a university. 
On the contrary, quantitative requirements at both types of institutions are similarly 
determined by whether the student is enrolled in a linguistic program or in a non-linguistic 
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one. Our Senior Researcher believes the distinction between universities and institutes is 
largely a matter of prestige, universities ranking higher. We have already seen in Subsection 
3.4.1. that institutes have been renamed universities. See Subsection 332 for a description 
of the linguistic" and "non-linguistic" course requirements in terms of class hours. 

The validation panel stated that there is a five-to-one ratio in hours of foreign language 
mstruction between linguistic" and "non-linguistic" departments. According to the panel, 
"linguistic" students receive two hours of instruction per day, while "non-linguistic" students get 
only two hours per week. 

3.43 Quality of Foreign language Instruction 

As we have seen, the government and consortia exercise considerable normalizing 
influence over university and institute language programs. Thus, it is possible to generalize 
somewhat, based on descriptions of programs at individual institutions. An especially 
significant report of this kind is therefore that of Borodulina (1985). As former Rektor of 
the (then) Maurice Thorez Institute, she has been in a position to influence post-secondary 
language education generally, and she has a reputation as a leading scholar and contributor 
to language pedagogy. Borodulina 's (1985) remarks concerning langua^estraining at the 
Maurice Thorez Institute are validated by comparison with Betty Lou Leaver ' s (1986) direct 
observations (see Section 33). 

Reflecting prevailing trends, Borodulina sees the oral-aural skills as the foundation 
of language acquisition. In addition, she has been a leading proponent of (if not a pioneer 
m) the integration of cultural materials into language curricula. It should be noted, 
however, that she views the emphasis on real-world, contemporary material as a contributing 
factor toward the objective of being able to defend the ideals of Socialism to foreigners. 
This objective, she says, is to be attained by having students analyze the content of foreign 
articles and then debate them actively in the target language, in the process forming correct 
attitudes concerning Marxism-Leninism, patriotism, and internationalism. In this way, 
students also learn the rhetorical techniques necessary to defend Soviet ideals in a foreign 
language. 



3-5 Military Schools 

The literature we surveyed contained no references to Soviet schools which conduct 
foreign language training for military personnel. In fact, according to Dr. Barchenkov, there 
is only one such institution in the country, the Red Banner Military Institute in Moscow. 
This institute trains cadets in all sorts of specialties, of which foreign languages, and in 
particular interpretation and translation, are two. According to Dr. Barchenkov, admission 
standards for this prestigious school are very high, and graduates command high levels of 
language ability. 
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According to our Senior Researcher, foreign language competence is a requirement 
to become an officer in the Soviet armed forces, but the standard for this requirement is not 
very high. Ail officers are encouraged to maintain foreign language ability, but enlisted 
personnel arejpven few if any opportunities for such training. -An exception to this are 
communications personnel and special forces (specnac), who receive foreign language 
training as part of their military specialty preparation. 

According to the validation panel, graduates of the Red Banner Military Institute may 
serve as official interpreters and translators once they become officers. Apparently, the quality 
of the Institute % s training is very good In contrast to Dr. Barchenkov, the panel 's perception 
of the Institute was that it is elitist in nature, and that the political "connections" of applicants 9 
families facilitate admission. 



3.6 Diplomatic Schools 
3.6.1 Structure 

Although our library research turned up no Soviet publications de aling with language 
training for civilian government service, we obtained information from various informal U.S. 
publications, from our Senior Academic Advisor, and from Dr. Barchenkov. According to 
these sources, there are two institutions involved in language training for diplomatic 
personnel: the Moscow Institute of International Relations (until recently MIMO, now 
changed to MGIMO) and the Soviet Academy for Diplomacy (also in Moscow). 

MGIMO is an institution featuring five-year and five-and-a-half-year academic 
programs leading to degrees corresponding the BA- and the M-A. respectively. According 
to Leaver (1986), \ . . most of the students have attended the Soviet special foreign 
language schools during their primary school (K-10) years." St'jarns (1986) notes that ". . 
candidates for the Institute are usually identified in secondary school and enter after passing 
the Foreign Service examinations, which include . . . oral language" (p.6). This requirement, 
of course, is little different from university-level foreign language entrance requirements 
anywhere else in the Soviet Union. 

The Academy, by contrast, is not a degree-granting school. like other Soviet 
academies, it offers a two-year program for students who already have degrees. One takes 
academy courses in order to sharpen or refresh language skills which are needed for specific 
work or career assignments (see also Section 33.1.) According to Dr. Barchenkov, Academy 
students are employees of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and such other Ministries as 
Trade, Finance, and Science and Technology. 

In addition to these two institutional language programs, several government 
ministries present intramural language classes for employees, using teachers "borrowed" from 
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nearby instructional organizations. These off-duty classes may lead to pay increases 
opportunities for desirable assignments. 



The validation panel added to this information that the Academy for Diplomacy is a 
program of study for MGIMO graduates, and that it serves students with high political and 
social standing. The panel concurred that foreign language training 

officials through internal courses given by Soviet government ministries. The ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, International Insurance, and Foreign Trade, among others, have positions 
which require foreign language competence. In order to encourage employees to aspire to these 
positions, the agencies provide their own on-site training programs. Although the training is 
obviously not intensive, it does have some effectiveness, since successful completion of one year 
of training results m a five per cent salary increment, while passing examinations in two 
languages at the end of two years can result in an increase of 15 per cent 

3.62 Quantity of Training 

According to Leaver • s (1986) account, approximately 45 per cent of the course work 
at MGIMO centers around two required foreign languages, with a total of approximately 
1,400 hours being spent on each language over the course of five years. The two languages 
are usually chosen so as to complement each other. The concentration of foreign language 
study at MGIMO is significantly decreased during the fifth vear when, as is the case in the 
semor year at all Soviet universities and institutes, there is a major paper which each student 
must write. 

Although most MGIMO students are graduates of specfkoty, the fact that the age of 
admission ranges from 18 to 30 implies that admission directly after secondary school is not 
easy. According to Leaver, classes are typically small, ranging from three to five students. 

Leaver (1986) and Stearns (1986) both state that the MGIMO program requires that 
uil students study two languages. According to Leaver, one of these is a "world" language 
(lc, a relatively easy one to learn) and the other is a "hard" language. The two languages 
are usually selected so as to complement each other (e.g, French and Vietnamese), and the 
student may have a limited voice in the selection. Ultimately, however, the choice is 
determined by ". . . the needs of the Soviet Foreign Service" (Steams, 1986, p. 7). 

3.63 Quality of Tr ainin g 

According to Leaver, the courses of training, as embodied in the printed textbooks, 
£how a traditional, grammar-explanation approach rather than a proficiency orientation. 
However, there is a wealth of supplementary material available, including extensive audio 
laboratories which offer independent study or teacher-mediated practice. Additional 
technological support came from videotape rooms with many films made in target countries 
as well as in the Soviet Union. 
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"Specific western methodologies, such as natural approach and functional- «^^» 
notional syllabi, were not particularly favored, the methodology of <he^ ^r 
classroom being more traditional; b owever, f he interest in using authentic and 
simulated laboratory (video, audic ) materials was strong. The sophistication 
of the audio lab and the extensive supply of tapes was impressive " (1986, p.~. . 



According to our information, the MIGMO language pro gr a ms are very successful 
Stearns (1986) reports that "Judging by the proficiency of fourth and fifth year students, 
whose classes we attended . . . the results of the Soviet program are excellent" (p. 7). 
Leaver concurs in this, saying that 

"The emphasis in these classes appears to be on developing listening 
comprehension skills, communicative competence in discussing the [video] 
programs, and a sophisticated and perceptive understanding of the mentality 
(or national Weltanschauung) and social customs of the people of the country 
in which the programming originated" (p. 2). 
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Chapter 4 

Philosophy of Language Education in the U.S.S.R. 



4.1 Overview 



From our research into trends in Soviet language education philosophy since 1960 
two salient points emerge. First, there have been two distinct turning points in overall 

?° 1 Sc re 5 5eCtiVely * 1961 ** d " 1984 ' a Iess marked chan g e of direction occurring 
in 1975. Second, there has been a great deal of interest in the U.S.S.R. in the application 
of linguistic science to foreign language pedagogy, but much of the resulting work has 
remained at the theoretical leveL This chapter describes the principal periods of 
philosophical development as follows: 1961-1975, 1975-1984, and 1984-1990 



4.2 1961-1975 

n . J 1 * P ublica tion of the Decree of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.FL of May 
1961 effectively set the stage for the first major reform of Soviet foreign language teaching 
smce the thirties. The complete text of this decree, as translated from Schiff (1966), is 
shown m Appendix A. The principal points made in the decree were as foUows: 

There were two "serious shoncomings" in the "important subject" of foreign 
language instruction: (1) students • oral and translation skills at all levels 
were considered inadequate; and (2) there were serious gaps in the education 
of foreign language teachers. 

The distribution of foreign languages being learned was not "internally 
rational," the majority of students were studying German, with a ^all number 
studying French. This did not correspond to actual needs for specialists with 
knowledge of a foreign language. 

To remedy these shortcomings, the following steps were required and ordered: 
Publish new textbooks emphasizing translation and oral s kills . 
Reduce class size in secondary schools by splitting groups larger than 



Open within four years at least 700 schools in which academic 
instruction is given in a "suitable" foreign language. (NOTE: This marks 
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the general expansion of the "special" schools, which had their genesis 
three years earlier [see Chapter 3].) 

Prohibit foreign language instruction by teachers who possess an 
inadequate knowledge of the foreign language. 

Introduce and expand existing foreign language correspondence courses 
for adults. 

Make fundamental reforms in the education of foreign language 
teachers at all levels. 

Centralize within the Ministry of Education of the Russian Soviet 
Federal Socialist Republic (R.SJF.S.R.) the writing of foreign language 
textbooks for the secondary schools. 

Establish the basic ininimum foreign language requirement for 
university students as 240 das* hours; a greater minimum requirement 
is to be established for students specializing in subjects for which a 
knowledge of a foreign language is considered essential. 

Establish two-year advanced training courses for university-level 
foreign language teachers, for which only the best qualified candidates 
are to be selected. Graduates of these courses are to replace less- 
qualified university teachers. 

Make plans for a better distribution of languages studied within the 
U.S.S.R.. 

Make plans to produce audio-visual instructional aids for foreign 
languages, including phonograph records, tapes and sound films. In 
addition, arrange to acquire such aids from foreign countries. 

Make plans for the publication of a wide variety of foreign language 
reference books and literary works, in annotated as well as in 
unexpurgated versions, for distribution to schools and to the general 
public. 

This decree came as a reaction to the "conscious-comparative" method which had 
been in vogue since Shcherba introduced it in the thirties. Sbcherba's methodology 
featured intellectual study of the traditional grammar of the target 
understand differences between it and the native language, then practice through extensive 
translation. In view of Soviet isolation from other cultures at the tune, this was in line with 
contemporary Soviet Marxist doctrine (Pitthan, 1988, p. 191). Indeed, a consistent feature 
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of Soviet language pedagogy has been direct linkage of teaching objectives and methodolo- 
gies to perceived future work requirements of the students as well as to current Soviet 
political ideas. 

Against this backdrop, the forces which underlay the Decree of 1961 arose from two 
relatively new schools of thought: first, the so-called "direct method," which is virtually the 
opposite of the cognitive approach, and which features "total immersion" in the target 
language with no explanatory mediation; and second, Beliaev • s "conscious-practical" method 
which is actually an attempt to merge the conscious-comparative and direct methods' 
According to Pitthan (1988, p. 201 ff.), Beliaev • s method - which incorporated psychological 
theories of Vygotsky, the Marxist "materialistic theory of reflection," and even the 
epistemological theories of Whorf - sought to create a pedagogy which would remedy the 
observable deficiencies of Soviet language students, while adhering to the Marxist tenets of 
materialism. Therefore, according to Pitman, it was no accident that the 1961 decree 
identified translation (from the conscious-practical approach) and oral skill (from the direct 
method) as the two salient areas for improvement 

Beliaev «s approach, a cornerstone of Soviet language teaching for at least a decade, 
was built on two stages of language learning. In the first or translation stage, students are 
to acquire basic, theoretical knowledge of the target language through structural comparison 
with the nanve language. In the second stage, students learn to communicate in the foreign 
language using listening, speaking, reading, and writing. At the same time, they learn to 
perceive a new cultural reality through the medium of the target language. As we have 
already seen in Subsection 323, however, the central authorities interpreted this "new 
cultural reality" m Soviet ideological terms, rather than in terms of the culture of the target 
language. 



The 1961 decree received strong support from a number of Soviet linguists and 
pedagogues. At a conference held at Voronezh University in 1963, they stronglv decried 
the conscious-comparative method • s emphasis on reading and translation, in favor of active 
oral control of the target language. 

The influence of A A Leont « ev was prominent in the evolution away from the 
classical component of Beliaev «s methodology and toward a structuralist view of language 
teaching. Leont «ev«s approach, which dominated through the sixties and seventies, 
featured active oral skills. This development was contemporary with and parallel to the 
linguistic work of the American linguist Charles C Fries. Leonfev's methodology 
represented a real departure in that it focused on student goals, rather than teacher goals; 
the method took into consideration a variety of psychological and social factors which were 
felt to influence a student « s ability to learn in the classroom context Leont • ev stressed that 
speech was one part of a continuum of human communicative media, so that "... if we 
consider speech activity not as an independent imminent process, but as a unified blend of 
commumcation and generalization ... we reject in principle the notion of 'speech 
teaching' (not to mention language teaching), and attribute a central relevance to the 
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problem of teaching communication in a foreign language and the use of foreign language 
in distinct types of intellectual and practical activity" (cited by Pitthan, 1988, p. 210 £)♦ . 

This "communicative" approach to foreign language pedagogy, which was related to 
the American structuralism of the fifties r»nd sixties (Le n not to the more recent philosophy 
of "communicative competence"), was not an isolated phenomenon within the realm of 
linguistics. In fact, the late sixties and early seventies witnessed a powerful movement in the 
Soviet Union in support of structuralism, driven to no small degree by developments in 
technology. 

It is only in the Soviet literature of the last ten years that prominent scholars such 
as Bim and Leont 1 ev have cited Western linguistics in connection with ideas influencing 
language teaching trends in the U.S.S.R* However, traces of American and European 
structuralism is clear in Soviet thinking throughout the period we examined. For example, 
Udis (1972) was among the few authors we found who actively sought numerical scales by 
which to measure student proficiency. He used a series of carefully controlled experiments 
to determine reading speed, based on what he called "units of meaning," of English and 
Russian texts at what he judged to be the same order of difficulty, Tbe results (Russian : 
English = 25 units : 1*5 units) are not as important as the effort he made to establish a 
foundation for objective criteria. 

The development of telecommunications and computer technology in the seventies 
led to the applications of the analytical techniques of structural linguistics to machine- 
assisted translation. This and other technology-related areas drew economic support from 
the Soviet government for numerous projects involving applied linguistics. This did not 
occur without opposition, however, as Pitthan points out (p. 91 ff.). A strong neo-tradi- 
tionalist movement, spearheaded by R. A. Budagov, engaged the structuralists in vigorous 
debate over what he asserted to be their support of form to the exclusion of substance. 

A pedagogical issue which surfaced in the seventies and has continued to be a 
problem was the lack of relevant topical material in language courses. A Kazan University 
publication of 1972 for example, actually cites the results of a student questionnaire 
indicating discontent over Lenin 1 s life as the subject of conversational classes in French, and 
expressing a corresponding preference for conversations about "miniskirts, cars, and resorts'' 
in that language. Our Senior Researcher, a former language student at Moscow University, 
says this kind of complaint frequently arose because teachers wished to avoid topics which 
might be interpreted as ideological^ unacceptable. According to him, lesson plans 
contained three types of topics: abstract communist ideology: target culture conversational 
situations, ostensibly authentic but based on Soviet life (for example, two Frenchmen 
converse about life as a tractor driver on a collective); and, narrative descriptions of target 
country society, appearing to be balanced but actually presenting a distorted view of the role 
of communism. 
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It is thus clear that through the early seventies there was in the Soviet Union a 
healthy and enthusiastic interest in the application of scientific principles to the teaching of 
language and in the measurement of proficiency. But. at the same time, counterforces of 
political conservatism actively prevented the implementation of these ideas in ways which 
could successfully effect change in the actual teaching system. A balance between the two 
opposing sides was maintained in an arena of relatively free exchange of ideas until 1975. 

None of the three panel members recalled the advent of the 1961 decree. They were not 
aware of having been taught to use a methodology bearing the stamp of any particular theoreti- 
cum 



43 1975-1984 

The year 1975 saw the beginning of the erosion of structuralism in Soviet linguistics 
brought about by the forces allied to "spiritualism- (duxovnost'). In Soviet terms, this word 
refers to intellectual understanding cf Mandst-Leninist doctrine. In this sense, "spiritual" 
means "ideological," and therefore clearly relates the standards for linguistic theory and 
practice to current Communist ideology. 

Pitthan (1988, p. 92 ff.) points out the key document in which this new political 
relanonship to language teaching was defined, an editorial called The 25th Congress of the 
CPSU: Some Tasks of Soviet linguistics" (XXVs'ed KPSS. Nekotorye zadaS sovetskogo 
jazykoznamja"), in which the "allegedly new" (i.e„ structural) linguistics was seen as hindering 
the ^relationship of man to man, as opposed to man and machine. The Soviet-stvle 
traditionalists behind this article, in Pitthan -s words, wished to " . . . curtail the pendrna 
danger of the growing application of formal methods in Soviet linguistics, seeking to return" 
the study of language to its actual subject, man, placed in a wider societal and • spiritual ' 
(ideological) context" (Pitthan, 1988, p. 93). Thus, Soviet structuralism began to fade in 
favor of language study as a means for teaching Marxism-Leninism. 

Structuralism appears from the literature to have come to an end in part as the result 
of a largely bureaucratic action. On April 12, 1984, the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union ratified a series of overall school reforms which were 
intended to be some of the most sweeping since the Revolution. These reforms were 
primarily orgamzanonal in nature, dealing with such matters as the age for school entrance, 
class hours, and the respective roles of the general and technical/vocational schools. While 
foreign languages and their study were not explicitly addressed by the Reforms, those 
advocating the "traditional" approach were quick to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered them to re-establish a system more in keeping with their ideological concepts of the 
function of foreign language instruction: the achievement of "communicative competence" 
on the pan of the student, so as to be able to verbally interact in an effective way on 
matters affecting his life in Socialist society. 
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The general intent of the Reforms appears from the literature to have been new 
curricular objectives and their embodiment in new textbooks. Garza (1987, p. 105) states 
that the major objectives to be striven for by foreign language teachers in terms of the 
Reforms included the following: . «. _ . . 

"Practical mastery by school students of the fundamentals of speech activities 
in a foreign language. 

The formation of the students ' communist morality based on the material 
used in the learning process, their upbringing in the spirit of Soviet patriotism, 
proletarian internationalism, and the respect for other peoples. 

The broadening of the students ' horizons, enriching them with information 
about the geography, history, literature, art and way of life of the country in 
which the language being studied is spoken-" 

Garza (1987, p. 107) further records documentation of the application of the 1984 
guidelines to specific curricula: 

"The role of labor in the life of man is emphasized in the themes for oral speech and 
reading in the fourth through seventh grades, including the sub-themes 'Man's 
Labor Activity 1 and 1 Socially Useful and Productive Labor of Schoolchildren. 1 The 
theme 1 Our Country 1 has been expanded to include the sub-themes 'The Emblem, 
Flag, and Anthem of the U.S.SJL, • 'Day of Knowledge,' ' Soviet Army Day, ' 'The 
Birthday of the Komsomol and Pioneer Organizations, ' ' Cosmonaut Day, ' and 
' International Women 1 s Day. • " 

Thus, the period ending in 1984 with the Educational Reforms saw the completion 
of a transition in foreign language education which moved away from structur alism and 
toward an approach in which content, rather than method, became the dominant factor. 
The development of the "communicative competence" philosophy which, in large measure, 
built upon the idea of foreign language education as a teaching tool for socialist philosophy, 
will be seen in developments since 1984, which are discussed in the next section. 

The validation panel members were very much aware of the 1984 Reforms. Their 
comments on the Reforms are found at the end of Section 4.4. An interesting note on the 
erosion of structuralism was the comment of the teacher from the regular school She said that 
her textbooks, which date from before 1934, are based on "pattern drill and habit formation," 
but that the individual teacher in her school system at least is now free to use alternative 
methodologies. Her practice, and that of most of her colleagues, is to use a content-based 
approach founded on communicative competence, thus disregarding the structurali sm inherent 
in the textbooks. 
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4.4 1984-1990 



The philosophy of Soviet foreign language education since the Reforms of 1984 has 
been notably marked by two trends, one linguistic and the other political* On the linguistic 
side, the idea of communicative competence has played the dominant role in teaching- A 
fortunate political correlate to this has been the advent of glasnost, which has allowed a 
greater exchange of ideas between Soviet and Western scholars and teachers than has ever 
been possible in the past. Subsections 4.4.1 and 4.42 respectively describe the effects which 
the philosophy of communicative competence and the policy of glasnost have had on recent 
foreign language pedagogical developments. 

4.4.1 Communicative Competence 

Throughout the philosophy of the 1984 Reforms runs the theme of communicative 
competence. This refers to the goal of oral command of the language after graduation, a 
goal to be attained through the use of topical material required by the new Socialist 
philosophy. Garza (1987, p. 108 fL) cites a typical statement of such objectives: 

"In light of the resolutions of the 1984 Plenary of the CPSU Central Co mmi ttee and 
the positions of the "Basic Guidelines for the Reform of the General Educational 
and Vocational School," the teaching of English, German, French, and Sp anis h 
languages should secure the unity of the education and upbringing of the students, 
a solid mastery by them of the fundamentals of a foreign language and the ability to 
use it in practice. In the secondary general educational schoolls formed the basis 
of a practical knowledge of a foreign language by students on which they are able to 
master further the foreign language after finishing school. The educational process 
for a foreign language in secondary school should be founded on an oral base that 
determines the teaching of all aspects of speech activity." 

The plan for achieving these objectives had been in existence at least since 1981, 
when Skalkin described the idea of methodological arrays, based upon empirically 
determined needs. He emphasized a five-step approach to developing methodolop4es to 
relate teaching materials to the students 1 needs: 

(1) Determination of student 1 s "communicative sphere" for teaching purposes, 

(2) Establishing a system of methodological principles, 

(3) Selecting and organizing a body of material for instruction, 

(4) Developing a system for writing appropriate oral exercises, and 

(5) Developing the appropriate lesson plans for each lesson. 
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These considerations, Skalkin concluded, posed the question as to whether a specific, ~ 
ready-made methodology should be used, or whether a more eclectic approach was required " 
He differentiated between methods, which include only the selection and organization of 
materials to be taught, and goals and objectives of the instruction, which dictate the actual 
procedure of teaching. • 

Approach, Skalkin asserted, is a series of mutually related, axiomatic assumptions 
about the nature of language and how it is learned Communicative competence as an 
approach, therefore, has its own set of assumptions. But approach is neither a method nor 
a methodology, but rather a way of finding out which methods and methodologies should 
be used to achieve certain goals and objectives. Skalkin gave credit for these ideas to a 
number of Western linguists, including Lado, Anthony, and Berlitz. 

It was clear to teachers in 1984, however, that it would be very difficult to attain in 
practice the ideals of Skalkin and others like him. The requirements of the 1984 Reforms 
were interpreted and incorporated into proposed new foreign language syllabi. These syllabi 
affirmed the goals of communicative competence and freed teachers to a certain extent from 
the rigidity of the structuralist curricula. However, they also increased the amount of 
material to be taught in each school year, without increasing the available instructional time 
(an eleventh year of secondary school was added). To illustrate this, we have included as 
Appendix B a selection of such syllabi, which appear with the kind permission of Thomas 
J. Garza. Had these new syllabi been fully implemented, foreign language teachers would 
have found themselves competing for time to teach their courses. What the reforms did, 
however, was to permit foreign language teachers to follow more pragmatic and flexible 
programs of instruction than ever before. 

4.42 Glasnost 

Perhaps the greatest driving force behind developments in Soviet foreign language 
teaching of the last five years has been the changing political climate in the country. We 
were fortunate that our Senior Academic Advisor, based on recent personal experience, was 
able to supply current information on the ideological effects of President Gorbachevs 
political initiatives on the teaching of foreign languages in the Ui>.SiL 

The entire picture of teacher and student exchanges has expanded to include the 
United States and most of Western Europe. In contrast with the exchange programs of the 
fifties, sixties, and seventies, which for the most part concerned small numbers (often less 
than 50) of senior scholars and lecturers per year, recent exchanges have concentrated on 
high school and undergraduate students. For example, in 1988, then-President Reagan and 
then-General Secretary Gorbachev signed an agreement for an exchange of high school 
students, to reach approximately 100 secondary schools and 1,000 students in each country 
during the three-year term of the agreement. This exchange has allowed large numbers of 
Soviet foreign language students to study the language in an "immersion" environment. 
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Additionally, undergraduate students with foreign language competence have been 
afforded the opportunity to continue studying their second language abroad, while 
simultaneously pursuing other academic subjects in the foreign language. Thus, Soviet 
students are for the first time becoming exposed to other cultures and ideas in their natural 
settings and languages. 

In addition to this overseas travel, glasnost has brought about greater access to 
culturally authentic native language materials within the U.S.S.R. For example, until the 
last few yean the only readily available English language publications from outside the 
country were communist newspapers, such as the British Morning Star and the American 
Daily World. Now, Time, Newsweek, and USA Today are all easily obtainable in the U.S.S.R. 

Still another effect of glasnost has been the greater number of American English 
language specialists working in the Soviet Union. The American Council for Collaboration 
m Education and Language Study, a sister organization of the American Council of 
Teachers of Russian, has been sending English as a Second Language specialists to the 
U.S.S.R. for the last four years. These specialists help prepare language teaching materials 
for use m Soviet schools and institutes, as well as serving as language models. Similarly the 
United States Information Agency (USIA) has supported American English language 'study 
m the U.S. by facilitating travel by Soviet foreign language specialists to America, and by 
providing materials for teachers and institutes in the Soviet Union. 

Perhaps the capstone to these activities has been the collaboration of U.S. and Soviet 
specialists on the development of English language teaching materials for use in Soviet 
schools. Intended for both school and institute students, joint textbook projects now 
underway will incorporate the Soviet authors' understanding of their classrooms with the 
Americans • understanding of their own language and culture. Corresponding Russian 
language materials, developed for school programs in the United States, have been 
reasonably successful, incorporating strengths from each country's language teaching 
community. 

These cooperative English materials aim at overcoming some of the failures of earlier 
Soviet textbooks. Many of these were unsuccessful in teaching authentic English because 
they employed as reading materials English translations of Russian texts and original English 
language texts with Soviet themes. By contrast, the new materials will present American 
popular culture and contemporary language in a combination which could not have been 
achieved by either U.S. or Soviet authors working alone. 

Finally, recent events indicate that there is an increasing Soviet interest in Western 
concepts of proficiency and proficiency testing, as well as in the individualization of student 
requirements and, consequently, learning programs. At the 1990 Seventh International 
Conference of Teachers of Russian Language and Literature (MAPRIAL), noticeable 
methodological themes included teaching specific audiences and for specific purposes, 
communicative tasks and teaching, lexical groups, testing, and motivation. 
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The validation panel added to the preceding discussion some significant thoughts 
concerning the effects of perestroika on foreign language teaching. The panel noted that since 
President Gorbachev *s political reforms, the individual regular school teacher has been liberated 
from the formerly stria curricular controls, which dictated the activities of virtually every school 
hour. (Special school teachers had been allowed some flexibility before perestroika.) At the 
same time, the panel felt that all teachers are now concentrating on what they most want to do - 
~ teach tfie students to appreciate and actively use foreign languages to communicate with 
foreigners and to learn to understand the cu 1 tures cf foreign countries. 

The panel felt that the reforms of 1984 contained few, if any, new ideas, and that the 
reforms had little actual effect on classroom teaching, either on the number of hours taught or 
on methodology. At the same time, there were two administrative effects: a slight increase in 
teacher salaries, and the addition of an 11th grade to the secondary school system. 
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Chapter 5 

Non-Classroom Language Learning Experience for Soviets 



5.1 Introduction 



Training in a skill may be thought of as a process in which an individual learns the 
rules by which certain information is used, and then learns to apply this theory in real-life 
situations. In the case of foreign language study, the process is frequently exemplified bv 
formal, classroom study followed by active use to achieve real-life objectives. This may 
happen in r*-p different ways: (1) during the period of study, reinforcement of class work 
by participation in social or other activities involving the language; and (2) after the 
completion of formal study, work-related or other active use of the language. In either 
sense, however, this non-classroom language experience plays a significant role in the 
student's ability to independently continue acquiring and using the target language 

In Chapter 3 we noted the distinction between learning and acquisition as concepts 
involved in foreign language training (Krashen, 1982). We distinguished between learning, 
the conscious knowledge of facts and rules, and acquisition, which is the unconscious! 
automatic ability to communicate through language. Based on this distinction, it should 
come as no surprise that language acquisition may take place both inside and outside the 
classroom, and that informal language exposure can mediate acquisition as surely as formal 
training can. Hence, it makes sense also that an individual's competence in a second 
language represents the sum 'of that person's formal studv and experience using the 
language. 

Stephen Krashen (1982, p. 20 ft) posited that acquisition takes place through a 
process he termed the Input Hypothesis. Stated simply, the input process operates when an 
individual succeeds in comprehending a linguistically encoded message containing data or 
arrangements of data not already in the individual'^ linguistic inventory. In Krashen 's 
terms, if an individual's inventory in a language is i, then comprehending an utterance 
containing an element not present in i implies an increase in the inventory to (i + 1). Such 
successful communication takes place when the message contains sufficient information 
beyond £ to permit comprehension. As a result of such experiences, Krashen says, an 
individual adds to his or her active inventory of foreign language material and grows increas- 
ingly competent Thus, he says, ". . . speaking fluency cannot be taught directly. Rather, it 
' emerges ' over time, on its own . . . Accuracy develops over time as the acquirer hears and 
understands more input" (p. 22). 

This theory, however, operates only with the mediation of another fcctor which is 
called the "affectivs filter," a complex of the learner's attitudes toward language learning 
If the filter is strong, the learner will resist accepting (i + 1) messages; if the filter is weak, 
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the learner will accept these messages more -easily. - Thus, according to Krashen, the 
combination of a high exposure to (i + 1) messages and a low filter will produce op timum 
language acquisition. 

Of course, none of this is necessarily concerned with the language classroom. In fact, 
except for the facilitating effects of learning (as defined by Krashen), this theoiy holds that 
beyond the very elementary stages of language acquisition, the contribution of the classroom 
vis-a-vis other language experience decreases rapidly over time. 

In Chapters 3 and 4 we show the development of the theory and practice of foreign 
language pedagogy in the Soviet Union. As we have just discussed in this Section, classroom 
study alone is not responsible for language acquisition. One must therefore be careful not 
to ascribe second language ability entirely to classroom work, but rather to characterize such 
ability on the basis of formal study, followed by real-world use. 

In this chapter, we will get a glimpse of Soviet extra-classroom foreign language 
experience, as was related by our panel and our researchers. Since all three members of 
the validation panel are teachers of English, the information presented here relates primarily 
to that language. 

S2 Informal Influences on Soviet Learning of English 

The validation panel felt in general that the extent to which Soviets are fluent in English 
is based primarily upon formal learning of grammar and vocabulary in the classroom, plus 
additional exposure in less formal situations. One panel member said that "most [students] who 
learn well do something else outside the classroom; school only gives the initial basis [for 
speech], m In the case of English, the panel agreed that those Soviets who become fluent do so 
because of a deep-felt need for it Indeed, as we shall see, less structured approaches to 
learning, such as Lozanov *s suggestopedia, are currently in vogue outside the Soviet school 
system. 

There was consensus among the panelists that student success with language depends on 
practice, and correspondingly that progress with language acquisition is inhibited by lack of 
practice. The regular school teacher went so far as to say that she observed diminution of 
student language ability during the last three years of secondary school, when instruction is 
limited to 45 minutes per week. She indicated that many students subsequently entering post- 
secondary courses had lost prior language ability through disuse. She added that in her limited 
student access time it was only possible to teach m the love of the language," to encourage 
students to practice on their own. 

Given the panel consensus that the foundation of foreign language acquisition is 
formal study, the panel members went on to enumerate some activities and other factors 
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through which unstructured situations of language use reinforce the acquisition process 
begun in schooL These factors include jobs, cooperatives, clubs, media, and glasnost; they 
are described in the following subsections. 

5.2.1 Jobs Using Foreign Languages 

In addition to the teaching profession, many official jobs in the U-S.SJR. expose their 
incumbents to foreign language on a regular basis. These are positions dealing with 
foreigners either at home or overseas, and are found in such government ministries as 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, International Insurance, and Foreign Trade, to name a few. In 
addition, there are what are termed joint ventures with governments of other countries, 
whose Soviet participants are required to, and in fact do, speak the language of the venture 
partner country. (We are aware of at least one joint venture involving the United States; 
it is producing English teaching materials for use in the U.S.SJR.) 

522 Cooperatives 

In the Soviet Union, the cooperative is a relatively new form of enterprise, which has 
appeared only since perestroika. Essentially, it is a capitalist small business, started and 
operated by one or more individuals, often with the aid of loans, for the purpose of earning 
profits. In the case of language study, cooperatives have sprung up in many Soviet cities, and 
they abound in Moscow. Many of them concentrate on English study, which is conducted not 
in formal classrooms but in the relaxed atmosphere of the suggestopedia system of Lozanov 
(1978). These comfortable, relaxed environments use a therapy-like adaptation of Lozanov 1 s 
method, as developed by G. Khajgorodskaya (1986a, 1986b), and are now extremely popular 
among Soviet citizens. 

523 Foreign Language Clubs 

The v alid a t ion panel emphasized the importance of foreign language clubs, or 
"International Friendship Clubs, " whose members are secondary school students, and which are 
located all over the country. They are designed to encourage real contacts between young 
Soviets and citizens of other countries, using foreign languages as appropriate. Typical activities 
encouraged by the clubs are the formation of pen-pal relationships. 

52.4 Media 

Our panel members agreed that communications media were not only an excellent source 
of material for formal language lessons, but an end in themselves as far as post-training 
language acquisition is concerned. The panel indicated that Soviet fascination with foreign 
languages in general, and English in particular, played a role in the development of government 
broadcast jamming policy. Until glasnost, American Russian-language broadcasts by the Voice 
of America (VOA) were jammed because the Soviets objected to their political content At the 
same time, the English-language VOA and BBC broadcasts were allowed to come through, 
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because interest in the language outweighed objections to the content This testifies to the lively 
interest in English language and culture, partindariy in popular music, which has flourished in 
the Soviet Union for some years. 

Media cultural events are also popular with the foreign language dubs already 
mentioned, some of whose activities include lively discussion groups which debate the literary 
and other merits of the productions they have seen or heard. For example, one panelist reported 
her fascination at seeing an American television production of Chekhov 's Three Sisters," in 
which the actors were permitted to embrace und even lass, something that would not be 
permitted in a Soviet theatrical company or television production. This panelist felt she had 
received an entirely different, and fascinating, perspective on Chekhov by seeing his work, as it 
were, through American eyes. 

We found it significant that these reports coincided with those of our Senior 
Researcher. He said that in contrast to the United States, whose principal form of 
entertainment is popular television, the Soviet Union is a nation of readers. He said he 
could familiarize himself with many languages just by buying and perusing the heavily 
annotated versions of foreign language literature which are available everywhere in the 
Soviet Union, and that a great de<J of his knowledge of Englis h had been acquired in this 
way. 

5.2.5 Glasnost 

Finally, all panel members agreed that the effect of glasnost upon cultural interchange 
between Soviet citizens and foreigners has been of such far-reaching importance that, as one 
remarked, . . things can never again go back to where they were. * This is true not orJy 
because of the number of Americans and other foreigners now allowed into the country, but also 
through the liberal exchange programs by which both students and teachers visit each other % s 
countries, often living with host country families. 
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Chapter 6 



Motivation for Language Study 



6.1 Introduction 



The term motivating factors is frequently used to refer to instructional activities, 
institutional attitudes, and other factors intrinsic to an education system which encourage 
and stimulate students to absorb formal classroom material. But motivating factors also 
include extrinsic factors, circumstances which are independent of the school, but which 
nonetheless impact on student attitudes toward formal study. There are, of course, positive 
as well as negative motivating factors within the intrinsic and extrinsic domains. In this 
chapter we discuss the factors which we have found influence Soviets in their study and use 
of foreign languages. 



6.2 Soviet Motivating Factors 



The literature we reviewed contained references to motivating factors in foreign 
language pedagogy, but this material dealt entirely with psychological elements of classroom 
presentation, rather than with the broader concept of motivation discussed in Section 6.1. 
Our panel and researchers, on the other hand, _gave us information along a much broader 
spectrum, including extrinsic as well as intrinsic elements and falling into three general 
categories: national policy, local policy, and individual attitudes. 

(1) National policy. Impetus for study provided by the central government, for 
example central direction for educational agencies, as well as means for 
encouraging individual participation in language studies. 

(2) Local policy. Factors in local schools which influence attitudes toward 
language study among students. Results of such policies might be highly 
motivated teachers, high-quality materials, and technological support. 

(3' Individual attitudes. Personal goals and aspirations; interest in foreign 
culture. 

The effects of national policy have been evident in the Soviet system, as we have 
documented in preceding chapters. Beginning with the Decree of 1961, we have found 
nothing but firm central government support for nationwide foreign language education, and 
at increasingly higher levels of quality. Provision has been made for special institutes for 
foreign language teachers, and for central standardization of textbooks. In addition, a 
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system of pay incentives for government workers who learn foreign languages is in place* 
On the surface at least, the government has also provided for dear philosophical 
connections between foreign language study at all levels and patriotic goals intended for all 
citizens. 

The foregoing notwithstanding, the local educational area has not always imple- 
mented broad government policy; if anything, local implementation of central government 
policies appears to have had a negative effect. Garza (1987) reports poor materials (pp. 64, 
78), unqualified teachers (p. 55), insufficient training time for mandated courses (p. Ill), 
and lack of needed audio-visual materials (p. 79). Kozik (1971) also reported in his study 
of university students that the enthusiasm shown by many freshmen waned in the second 
year when they realized that the goals of communicative ability which they had been 
promised turned out to be illusory. 

Although the literature we surveyed was silent on the factors of the individual area, 
there was, nonetheless, some implicit evidence that well-motivated students do succeed, 
sometimes in spite of the system. For example, Folomkina and Ulanovskaya (1972) point 
out that the slim ten per cent of university students who managed a satisfactory level in 
English reading did so because of individual efforts with private tutors, not solely with the 
learning they did in me formal classroom. 

In summary, information we drew from the literature indicated that the Soviet 
government has supplied positive motivation for foreign language study at least since 1961. 
However, local teaching at all levels is uneven, due to varying quality levels of management, 
planning, teacher qualifications, and equipment Nevertheless, strong personal motivation 
on the part of many citizens has caused them to seek alternate means to excel in their 
language study. 

The panel members consistently recognized motivation (in the broader sense) as an 
essential, if not critical, component of Soviet foreign language acquisition at every Izvet The 
panel also contributed the following information: 

(1) National policy factors 

The panel felt that central government policies make a deep impact on what is going on 
' inside the schools. In the panel's opinion, the most significant of these factors arise 
from glasnost and from monetary reward systems to encourage language study. Some 
of these factors are listed below: 

Access to native speakers and authentic materials. Because Soviets are generally 
intrigued by contact with the world outside the U.S.S.R., glasnost is having a 
positive motivating effect on the foreign language classroom. The policy of 
openness is making more available than ever before contacts with exchange 
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teachers who are native speakers, exchange students, and authentic reading and 
anemone materials. 

• Opportunities for overseas travel Clasnost has opened up many opportunities 
for Soviets to visit other countries. The possibility of visiting the United States as 
an exchange student or as a tourist is proving a powerful motivator for Soviets to 
learn English. (Our Senior Academic Advisor points out that during 1991 
Soviet exchange students are arriving in the United States with high TOEFL 
scores matched with, by her own observations, "a high degree of proficiency." 
This, she says, shows improvement over prior experience, an improvement 
which may be attributable to more stringent Soviet screening of applicants. 
This, in turn, may be due to greater numbers of applicants and, hence, greater 
competition.) 

Monetary rewards. As mentioned in Chapter 5, several central government 
agencies pay salary differentials to employees who study foreign languages. Such 
monetary benefits can amount to as much as 15 percent of base salary. 

Local policy factors 

The extent to which secondary school students are encouraged in tlieir study of a foreign 
language depends on many factors arising from every level of local school administration 
from the classroom teacher to the procurement of teaching aids. Some of the factors 
cited by the panel cue shown below: 

Teacher attitudes and cooperation. Much of the quality of foreign language 
instruction at local levels depends upon teacher unity, interest, and willingness to 
share ideas with one another. 

Availability and use of materials and technology. Authentic materials and 
technological devices for presenting them, such as computers and video tape 
equipment, are becoming more common. However, there are many problems 
connected with this kind of classroom material, including gaps in authentic 
material and teacher training in the use of the equipment Efforts are being 
made to overcome these problems. 

Limited choices for students. While in theory every Soviet child is free to select 
a foreign language to learn, in reality this choice is often restricted and sometimes 
non-existent Outside of the Russian Republic, everyone must study his or her 
ethnic language plus Russian and one foreign language. In many cases this load, 
plus the paucity of qualified teachers, has resulted in poor motivation by teachers 
and students. (Jagodin [1988] points out that 75 percent of Soviet secondary 
schools, which serve 40 percent of the students, are rural Dr. Barchenkov has 
indicated that many of these schools have little, if any, foreign language 
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instruction.) The panel member from a regular school said that in her Russian 
Republic community, students are required to study Russian plus one foreign 
language. Here, the choice is limited to only two foreign languages, English and 
German. However, the demand for English is so great that local school 
administrators and teachers are often forced to arbitrarily assign pupils to 
German, thus practically eliminating the element of student choice. 

• Foreign language extracurricular activities. Many secondary school students are 
interested in extracurricular activities such as the Drama Circle, which sometimes 
focuses on foreign plays. 

Encouragement for scholastic achievement One panel member cited school 
grades as a motivating factor for language study. Although this might sound at 
first like a truism, it must also be mentioned that foreign language grades in 
Soviet secondary schools are not considered factors in university admissions, for 
which special examinations are required Rather, the panelist implied in her 
statement that good grades in school are a matter of individual pride in 
accomplishment, and achieve their motivating power in this way. As an 
additional reinforcement, local schools award certificates of merit to students who 
achieve par ticula rly well in foreign language study. 

International youth activities. As mentioned in Chapter 5, many Soviet cities 
have one or more "International Friendship Clubs," youth organizations which 
focus on a particular foreign language and culture. Such clubs are welcome 
opportunities to exercise one 9 s foreign language communicative skills in the 
framework of foreign cultural events or and contacts with foreigners by letter. 

Individual attitude factors 

Personal goals and intellectual curiosity about other cultures are motivating factors as 
important as local and national policy. International career opportunities and a desire 
to experience Western culture and interact with Westerners are important factors in the 
desire of many Soviets to learn foreign languages, particularly English. Specific panel 
comments are listed below: 

• Career opportunities. Many types of careers for Soviets demand foreign language 
competence. Professions involving contacts, such as diplomatic service, are 
prestigious in Soviet society. Hence, the study of foreign languages has practical 
as well as social appeal 

Foreign living. Some Soviets are motivated to learn a foreign language because 
they want to visit or accompany a spouse who is working overseas. Very often, 
this occurs in the case of a person who is selected to work on a "joint venture, " 
in which no provision is made for concurrent overseas employment of a spouse. 
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Western pop culture. Soviet young people, especially boys, have a lively interest 
in English because of American and British popular music, whose lyrics they 
want to understand and sing. 

Curiosity about the West An additional motivating factor stemming from the 
media is BBC informational and other non-musical programming, which has 
been popular with Soviets for many years. 

Intellectual stimulation. Many Soviets have a strong desire for information about 
other peoples, literatures, and national art forms, for reasons of pure intellectual 
curiosity. The availability of books (and recently of current Western periodicals) 
makes such information easily available if one has reading ability in the foreign 
language of the publication. 

Language as a hobby. Some Soviets like to use foreign languages purely as a 
hobby, and seek every opportunity for passive or active use of their foreign 
language of choice, just for the sake of enjoyment 

Emigration. The desire to emigrate, particularly to a Western country, has shown 
up increasingly since giasnosL For those Soviets who wish to do so, emigration 
brings with it an important impetus to acquire and practice the appropriate 
language. 
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Chapter 7 
Conclusions and Recommendations 

7.1 Introduction 

This chapter summarizes the findings in the order in which the research is presented 
in Chapters 2 through 6. At the conclusion of this summary, recommendations are made 
for additional investigation. 



7.2 Conclusions 



In the following subsections, we summarize the conclusions reached in the five 
principal research areas. These conclusions represent the information developed in our 
readings, together with the additional information contributed by our senior staff, Dr 
Barchenkov, and the validation paneL 

7.2.1 Standards and Measurement 

Foreign language training education throughout the Soviet Union generally 
recognizes four language skills or modalities: speaking (subdivided into monologue and 
dialogue modes), listening, reading, and writing. For purposes of quality grades, "each of 
these skills and sub-skills is rated separately, although combination grades are also given. 

The system by which these skills are measured is subjective. The concept of 
communicative competence is recognized, and there has been extensive, recent interest in 
language proficiency testing. However, there does not yet exist any national system of 
standards by which absolute proficiency can be judged. Rather, individual competence is 
rated primarily on the basis of the rater's informed but personal judgement 

One reason for this is the use for which grades are intended, namely as indicators of 
academic achievement They are not used as data upon which subsequent academic 
admissions are based Rather, decisions regarding these latter are based upon admissions 
examinations, which are not necessarily related to academic exit exams. Tne admissions 
examinations are, however, as subjective as the academic ones. 

The concept of proficiency testing is known in the U.S.S.R., but up to now it has been 
employed mostly on an experimental, diagnostic basis, to measure teaching effectiveness 
rather than student performance. School teachers (as opposed to students of the science 
of pedagogy) are generally not trained in concepts of proficiency or its measurement. 
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Examination results are expressed in terms of the nationwide, five-level (five-high, 
one-low) grading system. These grades are awarded on a norm-referenced scale, so that 
they are not comparable between schools, or even between teachers. In general, "five" is 
awarded to the top five to ten percent of a class, "four 11 is satisfactory, "three" is minimally 
passing, and "two" is failing. "One" is also a failing grade, but is considered so poor that it 
is generally given only as a warning. 

Articulation between secondary school and post-secondary courses is expressed in 
principle by a series of government guidelines for the preparation of university entrance 
examinations, based upon the auricular content of secondary school syllabi We were 
unable to ascertain to what extent these guidelines are actually implemented, however, and 
the secondary teachers to whom we spoke did not see it as their mission to prepare students 
for university-level entrance examinations. They felt that the secondary schools often teach 
communicative skills which are not tested in the university entrance examinations. 

7.22 Quality and Quantity 

It is clear that Soviet exposure to foreign language early in life capitalizes on the 
child 1 s strong facility to acquire language. Particularly in the case of the special schools, 
the Soviet system's allotment of time for foreign language study from second through 
eleventh grades provides a large potential language capability. These numbers continue to 
accumulate in the post-secondary system- As a result, there is a broad pool of students with 
language exposure to select from at every level of development 

Since the early sixties, all Soviet students in urban schools and larger rural ones have 
been required to learn a foreign language from the second grade for special school students 
and the fifth grade for regular school students. This population comprises some 60 per cent 
of Soviet students. However, some students receive more than three times the amount of 
classroom work, and at higher quality levels, than others. This pattern develops early, and 
may continue in post-secondary study, with some students attending special schools which 
emphasize foreign language. Here, certain career preparatory courses, such as diplomacy, 
language teaching, and translation, are designated "linguistic," and feature intensive study 
of one or more foreign languages over an entire four- or five-year course of study. 

In the secondary schools, this dual concept is realized by the system of special 
schools, many of whose students come from families which are members of the elite social 
class. These schools provide over 1600 hours of foreign language instruction in grades 2-11, 
and turn out students with active foreign language vocabularies of approximately 800 words. 
Teachers and equipment in these schools are superior to those in regular schools, and the 
faculties have had considerable flexibility in regard to the centrally-mandated syllabL 

By contrast, the regular schools deliver only 480 hours of foreign language instruction 
during the same ten years of school, and during the last three years are permitted only 45 
minutes per week. In general, equipment and available materials have not been good, and 
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certainly not at the levels available in the specSkofy. But since the advent of perestroika, 
toe situation has been improving, and the amount of freedom the individual teacher has to 
digress from or to modify the central curriculum has been increasing. The literature 
suggests however, that graduates of regular school language courses have ooor functional 
command of their languages, and it may be some time before the effects of the new 
liberalism can be judged. As things stand now, if graduates from this system require real 
foreign language competence for work or advanced study, they often go to "cooperatives " 
privately owned and operated language schools. 

The Soviet post-secondary system is organized among universities, which rank as the 
leading centers of higher learning, and institutes, which are slightly less prestigious than 
universities. The purpose of an institute is to prepare students for a specific occupation. 
Admission to both institutes and universities is gained via highly competitive examinations 
There is also a system of two-year academies, which provide professional skill enhancement 
courses for university and institute graduates. Academies do not grant degrees, and are not 
research-oriented. 

The Soviet undergraduate foreign language instructional system is very extensive 
owing primarily to the universal (less small rural schools) academic foreign language 
requirement There are more than 800 foreign language departments among Soviet 
institutions of higher learning, but for students involved in proerams designated as 
"hnguisnc" - language pedagogy, diplomacy, and the like - there are~12 major institutions 
devoted entirely to language, as well as lUfaJadtets, or departments for languase majors 
m the country. Among the best known of the schools featuring linguistics and" language 
concentrauons are the Moscow linguistic University (formerly the Maurice Thorez 
Institute), the Moscow State Pedagogical University (formerly the Lenin Institute), the 
Russian Pedagogical University (formerly the Herzen Institute), the highly prestigious 
Moscow Institute of International Relations (MGIMO), and the Red Banner Military 
Institute. 3 

Uniformity of course content for primary and secondary schools "is controlled by the 
U.S.S.R. State Committee tor Public Education and by the Education Ministries of the 
various republics of the Soviet Union. At the university level, course content has recently 
come under the control of the Foreign Language Consortium, a council of the various 
institutions of higher education. 

The Decree of 1961, which reformed language education throughout the country, also 
gave impetus for research and development in language pedagogy in a number of 
universines, among which Voronezh was an early leader (Universities at Moscow, Gorki, 
Minsk and Kiev have since overtaken and even surpassed Voronezh in this area.) However! 
much of this academic activity appears to have had little effect upon actual teaching, 
particularly at the secondary level. The literature strongly suggests continuing disagreement 
between scholars concerning how languages shouid be taught, and also complaints about 
alleged failures of the system to encourage study. Until perestroika, there seems to have 
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been a philosophy of using foreign language classes as vehicles to inculcate communist 
ideology, a practice which students found increasingly irrelevant 

723 Philosophy 

Prior to 1961, the Soviet language teaching system had been based almost entirely 
upon the "conscious-comparative" method of instruction - Shcherba f s combination of 
cognitive grammar explanation and translation practice* In 1961, however, the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. published a decree which recognized that this system was 
unsatisfactory, and declared that foreign language training must be improved by upgrading 
teacher qualifications, providing better and more modern materials, creating a broad 
network of special secondary schools in which academic subjects would be taught in foreign 
languages, obtaining audio-visual aids and equipment for using them, and establishing 
minimum class hour requirements in foreign languages for students at all levels. 

Implemented at all levels, this centrally-mandated reform led to a movement toward 
linguistic structuralism, which featured memorization of target language material, to be 
drilled using pattern practice with more or less abstract sentences. The initial success of this 
approach, however, came into conflict with the widely-held political principle that language 
training should be a vehicle for communist indoctrination of students. This clash between 
linguistic science and political idealism came most sharply into focus at the 1975 Party 
Congress, after which structuralism began a gradual decline in favor of a return to a more 
traditional system which supported communist ideals. 

In 1984, the central government enacted a major reform of the entire educational 
system, which would have greatly increased academic requirements at all levels. Although 
reform was only partly implemented, it did result in teachers having increased freedom from 
formerly rigid syllabi. Perestroika, which reached down to the level of the individual 
classroom teacher, has produced a system in which central policy is essentially applied in a 
decentralized way. With the classroom teacher attaining greater control over the 
curriculum, the idea of communicative competence has become the dominant philosophy. 
This concept states essentially that the ability to interact with speakers of a foreign language 
is the basis upon which all other language skills rest Glasnost has greatly helped to 
facilitate this interaction by permitting the introduction of foreign materials and people, as 
well as by facilitating overseas travel by Soviet students and teachers. 

The Soviet system is oriented toward providing central direction to language 
education. Reforms such as those promulgated in 1961, and direct involvement in 
curriculum development are clear examples of high-level government commitment to 
language learning. The establishment of a system of special schools may be the most 
significant manifestation of this commitment. Another important policy is the Soviet 
government's provision of incentives for language learning by establishing highly sought- 
after government jobs utilizing foreign language competence, and rewarding incumbents with 
additional pay. 
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7.2.4 Non-Classroom Language Learning 



Soviet teachers seem to feel that it is formal training which forms the basis upon 
which useful acquisition of language competence rests. At the same time, however, they 
recognize that without additional practice, the skills acquired in the classroom will soon 
wither. Fortunately, many Soviets desire to team foreign languages for reasons only 
indirectly associated with academic work, such as expanded work opportunities, and the 
desire for contact with other countries and cultures. Because of this, several avenues for 
foreign language study were present outside the school system, even before glasnost greatly 
improved access to foreigners and foreign language materials. Some examples of these 
avenues are International Friendship Clubs foryoung people, private-enterprise cooperatives 
which function like commercial language schools, inexpensive and easilv available annotated 
foreign language editions of classic literature, and broadcasts from such sources as the BBC. 

Together with these -popular" sources of foreign language practice, there have been 
a large number of work opportunities which demand language competence. These include 
positions i in such government ministries as Foreign Affairs, International Insurance, and 
Foreign Trade. In addition, there are numerous, highly desirable, foreign ianguage positions 
to be found m so-cailed "joint ventures" with foreign governments and industries, which 
create opportunities for overseas work. In order to satisfy these requirements, the 
government ministries have instituted their own internal language training programs, staffed 
by teachers from local universities and institutes. 

72.5 Motivating Faaors 

Factors which motivate Soviets to learn foreign languages appear to fall into three 
general categories: national policy, local policy, and individual attitudes. Into the first of 
these fall major policies of the Soviet government, chief among which are perestroika and 
glasnost. Perestroika has encouraged the foreign language teachers to instruct students with 
the aim of understanding cultures they have heretofore considered exotic. Glasnost has 
brought about the infusion of materials and talent to facilitate such study. At the same 
tune, glasnost has encouraged exchange programs which motivate Soviets to go abroad to 
study and work, thereby increasing the need for foreign language competence. 

In the second category, local policy, belong such influences as the International 
Friendship Clubs, extra-cumcular cultural activities planned by teachers and schools, and 
a system of awards for excellence in foreign language study, also carried out by the school 
system. It appears that the success of such undertakings depends heavilv upon the 
commitment of individual foreign language teachers. 

The third category, individual attitudes, is illustrated by the motivation of individual 
Soviet citizens toward foreign language study by such factors as job opportunities, foreign 
travel, attraction to things Western including popular music, and even the desire to emigrate. 
Many Soviets avidly read foreign literature for pure enjoyment. Others want to emulate 
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what they think of as desirable Western trends in music and drama. In addition, many 
Soviets want to learn foreign languages sfxoply for pleasure. 

73 Recommendations 



We conclude with some observations concerning the methodology used in the study, 
and some recommendations for areas of further investigation. These are taken up 
below. 

73.1 Methodology 

We developed the methodology for this study with the cooperation and approval of 
the Defense Language Institute Foreign Language Center. The following paragraphs 
indicate to what extent we found the methodology successful, and what further uses could 
be made of it 

Extensiveness of the literature. We found that the Soviet literature on foreign 
language education, particularly that in the periodicals Inostrannye jazyki v visfei Skole 
(Foreign Languages in Higher Education] and Inostrannye jazyki v Skole [Foreign Languages 
in School] was much more extensive than we had imagined We note also that this 
literature covered a very broad spectrum of Soviet teacher opinion concerning the 
educational system, ranging from full support to severe criticism- As extensive as the 
literature was in these respects, we did not find a great deal of Soviet writing on certain 
aspects of our investigation- Chief among these were training courses for military personnel 
and diplomats and motivating factors other than pure classroom psychology. We also noted 
that our validation panel did not appear to be familiar with this professional literature, 
particularly with that of the sixties. Therefore, a review of the literature more extensive 
than our resources allowed for would appear beneficial, particularly in order to improve our 
historical perspective, and to better understand military and diplomatic training On the 
basis of our experience, an extensive review would best be performed in the Soviet Union, 
at the libraries of linguistic institutes and universities. Such library research could .be 
augmented and validated by on-the-spot interviews with trainers and trainees alike. 

Selection of Personnel. The combination of research personnel utilized in this study 
was, we feel, well balanced The presence of both a Soviet emigre and current Soviet 
citizens was of help in minimizing the effects of political bias. As the same time, the study 
was greatly enhanced by the objective and scholarly viewpoint of our Senior Academic 
Advisor and by Dr. Alexander Barchenkov, a recognized Soviet expert on foreign language 
education. We were surprised that the validation panel agreed as much as it did with our 
findings from the literature, and that its members often expressed points of view quite 
genuinely akin to those we frequently hear from American school teachers. At the same 
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time, we believe that a larger panel, possibly one including some university-level teachers 
and also some students, would have provided a broader perspective on our subject 

732 Areas for Further Investigation 

The conclusions based upon the limited scope of this study make it dear that many 
additional lessons could be learned by exploring this subject in greater depth and breadth. 
Some of the dimensions that should be considered are discussed below. 

Proficiency Metrics. As we have mentioned, the lack of a proficiency measurement 
system in the Soviet Union makes it difficult to assess the absolute proficiency Soviet 
language students in a uniform and objective manner. It would be worthwhile to perform 
a joint U.S.-Soviet longitudinal study of proficiency of foreign language students, in both 
countries. The basis for the study would be the use of a reco gniz ed set of language 
proficiency standards and a valid, reliable testing methodology. In order to minimize the 
effects of extra-curricular motivating factors on the test populations, a course in a foreign 
language common to both populations, for example German, could be used. 

Joint Study. Given the current era of American-Soviet cooperation, we believe a 
joint comparative research effort to study foreign language educational systems in both 
countries would be beneficial. We would envision a two-phase methodology: In the first 
phase, a U.S. team would build upon the present study by gathering additional data through 
study in the U.S.S.R. At the same time, the Soviet Union would initiate a similar and 
parallel study in the United States. These studies should employ a methodology that would 
emulate the methodology we have used, but on a greatly expanded basis. The second phase 
of the study would include comparison of the two systems through joint discussion and 
analysis. Through this comparison, both countries could gain by adopting useful elements 
of the other ■ s system. 

As a final note, we believe that the rapid pace of current changes in the Soviet Union 
will soon render our picture of contemporary foreign language teaching there obsolete. We 
should expect methods, technologies, philosophies, choices of languages, and quality and 
quantity of results to change quickly over the next decade. Therefore, we would recommend that 
if the United States is truly to stay abreast of developments of this kind in the US.S.R, studies 
such as this must be kept current Only in this way will our understanding reflect contemporary 
developments elsewhere 
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APPENDIX A 



On the Improvement of Foreign Language Instruction 
Decree No. 468 of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Dated May 27, 1961 



The Council of Ministers of the USSR affirms, that knowledge of foreign languages 
has achieved particular significance for specialists in various branches of science, 
technology, and culture, as well as for broad areas of the workforce of our country as the 
result of a significant widening of the international relations of the USSR. 

In recent years foreign language instruction in the general schools, secondary 
technical schools, and institutions of higher learning has been improved somewhat. 
Nevertheless, this important subject continues to exhibit serious shortcomings. 

Graduates of secondary general schools, secondary technical schools, and institutions 
of higher learning have only insufficient mastery of foreign languages. They cannot 
translate a foreign language text without a dictionary, because they have only a formal 
knowledge of the grammar and a limited foreign language vocabulary. Particularly 
inadequate are their capabilities in the area of the spoken foreign language. Serious gaps 
exist also in the training of foreign language teachers. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR has decided upon measures for the 
improvement of foreign language instruction in the general schools, secondary technical 
schools, and institutions of higher learning, as well as for the dissemination of the 
knowledge of foreign language among the population, as follows: 

1. In order to remove deficiencies in the area of foreign language instruction and 
accomplish fundamental improvements in it at secondary and post-secondary 
schools, the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics, the Ministry of 
Higher Education and Secondary Trade Schools of the USSR, as well as the 
Ministries and Agencies which maintain schools, are to undertake measures 
whose chief purpose is to ensure practical mastery of foreign languages by the 
pupils. 

2. The Ministries of Education of the Union Republics and the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian Soviet Republic are to be authorized to 
improve foreign language curricula in the schools and in this connection to 
publish new textbooks during the next 3-4 years, with particular emphasis on 
the maximum improvement of oral proficiency and of the translation of foreign 
language texts without the aid of a dictionary. In addition, provision is to be 
made for the publication of editions of foreign language literature for both 
teachers and pupils, and for this literature to be adapted to the new textbooks. 

3. It is to be arranged, that in those general schools which have at their disposal 
qualified instructors and the required space, foreign language classes of more 
than 25 pupils will be divided into two groups. The splitting of classes into 
groups is to commence during the 1961-62 academic year in the fifth grade, and 
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be completed over the course of seven years. For grades 9-11 of the evening 
(shift) secondary schools* two hours per week of additional optional foreign 
language instruction are to be introduced, to the extent that these schools have 
at their disposal qualified teachers and corresponding student populations. 
The Ministries of the Union Republics are directed: 

a) To open between 1961 and 1965 not less than 700 general schools with 
instruction in a series of subjects conducted in a foreign language suitable 
to the installation. 

b) To take steps* to achieve fundamental improvement in foreign language 
instruction at boarding schools. To permit boarding schools, be ginning 
with academic year 1961-62, to provide instruction in a foreign language 
given by suitable faculty personnel of a series of subjects. 

c) To determine the minimal requirement for pieces of equipment and 
instructional materials necessary for the implementation of foreign 
language instruction in the schools, and to calculate their production in 
such mann er that during the coming year every secondary school and 
every elementary school which is granted foreign language instruction will 
have the necessary equipment, teaching supplies, and visual materials. 

For this purpose, the State Planning Committee of the USSR 
(Gosplan) and the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics are to 
provide in their annual plans for the availability of pieces of equipment 
required for foreign language instruction in the schools. 

d) Delivery of foreign language instruction by teachers of other disciplines 
who possess an inadequate knowledge of the foreign language is to be 
prohibited Those foreign language teachers who have not attained a 
sufficient level of education are to be sent to continuing education classes 
or relieved of their duties after their employment elsewhere has been 
arranged according to applicable legal considerations. 

e) The network of local instructional arrangements and correspondence 
courses for adult learning of foreign languages is to be expanded. 
Regulations governing these courses are to be prepared and implement- 
ed The number of participants m classes for adult courses is not to 
exceed 20. 

Instructors for these courses are to be treated on an equal footing 
with teachers in the secondary school with regard to working hours, 
salary, privileges, and retirement benefits. 

The Ministry of Education of the Russian Republic is to be 
responsible for the publication of instructional materials for students of 
the foreign language courses taking into account the needs of the Union 
Republics. 

f) In consideration of the wishes of the parents and at their expense, the 
formation of foreign language learning groups in kindergartens and in the 
lower grades is to be permitted The teachers of these groups are to be 
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treated on an equal footing with elementary school teachers with regard 
to salary, retirement benefits, and other privileges. 

The Ministry of Education of the RSFSR and the Academy of 
Pedagogic Sciences of the RSFSR s will have the responsibility of 
developing, by September 1961, curricula for foreign language instruction 
in kindergarten and, by 1963, curricula for foreign language instruction 
in grades 1-8, all in addition to the publication of methodological aids for 
foreign language instruction for these groups. 
The Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics and the Ministry of Higher 
Education and Secondary Trade Schools of the USSR will be responsible for 
the implementation of the following measures: 

a) To make fundamental improvements in the training of foreign language 
instructors for the schools. To this end the curricula, instruction plans, 
and textbooks of the universities and pedagogical institutes (faculties) 
which train foreign language instructors are to be perfected. The 
pedagogical practica for the students and the exercises for their practical 
mastery of the foreign language are to be strengthened, [and] the 
institutions of higher learning are to be provided with the requisite 
furnishings and visual aid equipment. 

b) The education of schoolteachers of general subjects is to be so organized 
as to include a series of subjects given in a foreign language, beginning 
in academic year 1961-62 at the universities and pedagogical institutes. 
The Ministry of Higher Education and Secondary Trade Schools of the 
USSR is empowered to extend this training up to one year as required. 

c) The rmrnrrmm number of hours of required foreign language classes at 
universities - with the exception of universities and faculties specializing 
in foreign languages - is to be established as 240. For interested 
students, additional elective foreign language classes are to be estab- 
lished. 

In order to achieve fluent mastery of foreign languages by university 
graduates, the Ministry of Higher Education and Secondary Trade 
Schools is directed to undertake the corresponding changes in instruction 
plans at the universities within two months. For this purpose the 
h umani ties are to be given priority. liberal tendencies in the valuation 
of knowledge of foreign languages are to be eliminated. Beyond the 
required class hours, measures are to be taken to encourage foreign 
language exercises suitable for raising the students' foreign language 
proficiency. 

University Deans are to be allowed to initiate additional foreign 
language courses for those students wishing to complete their foreign 
language education, 
d) The workloads of university foreign language instructors at the universi- 
ties and at departments of foreign languages are to be arranged with due 
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regard for the relative significance of these subjects at the named 
universities. Overloading of instructional personnel is to be avoided 

e) The number of participants in practical language exercises conducted at 
the pedagogical foreign language institutes and in the in those depart- 
ments of universities and pedagogical institutes which train foreign 
language instructors is to be 7-10 per group, and 12-15 per group at all 
other institutions of higher learning - with the exception of special 
institutes. 

f) Two-year post-graduate courses in pedagogy for the training of highly 
qualified university foreign language instructors are to be established at 
a series of leading foreign language pedagogical institutes. At the same 
time, the number of candidates for foreign language positions is to be 
correspondingly reduced Persons may be admitted to these courses who 
are university graduates and who have a foreign language co mm a n d 
equivalent to the foreign language* institute curriculum requirements. 
Acceptance will be detennined by competitive examination. The courses 
will conclude with a civil service examination. Graduates will be 
accorded the title of University Foreign Language Instructor. Stipendia 
for course participants are to be comparable to the level of income of 
instructor ^spirants of the same level of qualification. Course graduates 
are to be sent to the universities, there to be employed as regular faculty 
members. The end of the course is to be recorded at the time the title 
of Instructor is conferred 

It must be recognized that the proportions of the foreign languages being 
studied in the schools are not internally rational. The majority of the pupils 
are studying German, a small number French; Spanish and other widely used 
languages are not being taught at all, which does not correspond to the 
requirements for specialists with foreign language proficiency. The peculiarities 
of the Union Republics are not adequately taken into account in the selection 
of foreign languages for instruction in the schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 

The Councils of Ministers of the Republics of the Union and the Ministry 
of Higher Education and Secondary Trade Schools of the USSR are directed 
to devise within three months a more practical scheme for the distribution of 
foreign language instruction in schools, secondary trade schools and institutions 
of higher learning. 

The Ministry of Culture of the USSR, the Ministry of Higher Education and 
Secondary Trade Schools of the USSR, and the Ministry of Education of the 
RSFSR are directed: 

a) To increase production of foreign language instructional films for schools, 
secondary trade schools and universities, and with the consent of the 
Soveksport [program] of the Ministry of Foreign Trade, discuss the 
question of purchasing foreign instructional films for foreign language 



teaching, which can be used in Soviet schools, secondary trade schools 
and universities. 

b) Those films which are most suitable for the purpose of foreign language 
instruction are to be selected from among the foreign entertainment films 
now available and to be purchased. The possibilities for their introduc- 
tion in schools, secondary trade schools, and universities are to be 
determined more closely. 

1*5 ° f ^'SSl ° f RSFSR ' ** of Culture of the USSR, 

and die Ministry of Higher Education and Secondary Trade Schools of the 
USSR are to have the responsibility for the production of ordinary and lone- 
Play records as well as sound films, which contain foreign language lessons for 
schools, technical academies and universities. They are also responsible for 
producing records and sound films containing foreign language songs and 
poems, as well as narratives and excerpts from literary works, all accompanied 
by printed text enclosures, which are intended for use with children as well as 
adults who are participating in foreign language instruction. 

* ?%li Con T ntt I 0T Radi0 311(1 Television at the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR is directed, along with the Ministry of Hieher Education and 

nf C t°h ^ Si Scb ,°° k ° f USSR * e ° f Education 

or the RSFSR, to devise and implement measures with the objective of 
broadening the use of radio and television in support of all people who are 
participating m foreign language instruction. 

The Ministry of Culture of the USSR and the State Committee for Foreign 
Cultural Relations at the Council of Ministers of the USSR are to have the 
responsibility for publishing additional dictionaries, language guides, books and 
readers containing stories and other works of fiction of classical and contempo- 
rary English, French, and Spanish literature - not onlv in adapted text but also 
in the original rormat. 



The Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, A. Kosygin 
The Managing Director of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, G. Stepanov 
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APPENDIX B 



Syllabus for English Language Instruction in Specialized 
. Foreign Language Schools 

[Excerpted from Korsikova. 1983.1 

Approved by colleagues 

_ . of tha RSFSR Ministry of Education 

Explanatory Notaa 

Tha goal of studying foreign languages in schools which teach a series of subjects In a 
foreign language is the practical mastery of ths language studied by the students. The 
educational, formationai. and developmental tasks of study are solved in the process of the 
practical mastsry of a foreign language. In light of the resolutions of the XXVI Congress of the 
CPSU. the teachtng of a forsign language, as well as other subjeca. should be direcTed to 
increasing tha quality of study, work ethic, and moral uobringing of the students and to the 
mastery of profound ana incidental knowledge and skills by the school children. It should also 
promote the development of cognitive interest in the students and their acquisition at habits of 
independent reinioreemsnt of knowledge. 

The study of a foreign language is earned out on the basis of cognitively rich and 
ideoicg.caJly saturated material, wn.cn broaoens ths horizons of the students, enriches them 
with information aoout geography, history, an and literature, daiiy life and traditions of the 
country or the studiec language, and acquaints them with the acccmolisnments of 
sciennfia'techncicgicai progress. This matenai allows for the education of studsnts in the 
saint of Soviet patnotism. loyalty to the Mothenand and Communist Party, and in the soirit of 
socialist internationalism and respect of other peoples. 

The study of a foreign language anricnes the students' conceoticn of languagt as one of 
the most important of social phenomena and heips school children to bener understand their 
native language. 

By the end of their studies, students should be able to freely transmit and receive 
information in the foreign language, both in oral and written form. 

The study of a foreign language inctucss ths mastery by students of such kinds of 
language activities as listening comprehension, speech, reading, writing, and translation The 
requirements of practical mastery by the students of such types of language activities are 
outlined m the syllaous [prognmm* \ by grace ana are the same for att foreign languages. 

The educational process for a foreign language in middle schools should be built around 
an oral base that determines the teaching of all types of language activities on the basis of that 
oral speecn. In this way. in the beginning of study, an oral introductory course is foreseen 
wmcn provides for the further mastery of language material in oral form, which is essential 
for the study of reading. In further study, ths preliminary oral familiarization of language 
matenai gradually decreases in time, and at the advanced level, oral speech, reading, writing, 
and translation function independently on the previously established base. 

The mastery of listening comprehension in schools which conduct a series of subjects in 
a foreign language presumes the ability to understand the speech of other speakers, both in 
spontaneous discourse and in audio recordings. Taking into account various styles of speech 
character of the text, degree of difficulty of ths language matsrial and the conditions for 
perceiving speech (the number of performances of the aural material, the length of Us playing), 
the requirements for being able to understand it aurally at various levels of study are 
determined. 
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By the time they finish school, the students' mastery of dialogic and monologie tpoecft 
should be at the level which allows for free and impromptu usage of programmed language 
malarial in new situations within tha confinas of thamas specified in tha syllabus. Sudanis oral 
speech should ba chauractarizad by semantic compiatanass within tha confinas of a givan 
situation, by logicality, by appropriatanass of tha situation of conversation, by structural 
diversity dapanding on tha yaar of study, and by tha correctness of tha inguistic fomuiation. 

In dialogic speech, tha following ara takan into account in relation to tha level of study: 
typa of dialogue tha natura of tha ex^nange [raplika ]* of aach spaakar - both initiative and 
responsive, thair interaction, development, and number. In irionoiogic: tha logic of tha 
axposition. praparation or lack of preparation of tha uttaranca in various forms of speech 
(description, narration, opinion, information, presentation, oral papar) and tha numbar of 
utterances. 

Tha tasks of tha school in tha araa of raading U in taaching studants tc mad to 
themselves with undarsianding of taxis saan for tha first tlma; in this way, reading aloud 
appears as an auxiliary means and method. By tha and of thair studias, tha studants should ba 
able to raad original sodo-political material (inctuding nawspapars), and artistic literature. 

Texts for reading, in succession from grade to grade, become more difficult and cfiffer 
in character, scope and degree of difficulty of language material; ability in the area of reading 
develops by taking into a ccou nt the completeness of understanding of what is read and the speed 
of reading. 

In the study of reading, students mzsw three kinds of silent reading: 

1) reading of a text in order to become familiar with its ft as ir content Hamiiiarization* 
reading); 

2) reading with maximally complete and accurals understanding of the content of the text 
{"study-in-depth* reading); 

3) reading of a text to get a general idea of its content f skimming* ). 

Depending on the level of study, the cfifRcuity of the language material, and the amount 
of information to be learned* the students may read the text with or without the use of a 
dictionary. 

The reading of texts, accessible without a dictionary, is provided for on all levels of 
study. In this «ay, students should team to guess the meaning of unfamiliar words by the 
context, on the basis of similarity to words in the native language (international lexicon), and 
by elements of word formation. 

In reading texts whicfc contain certain places that are difficult for immediate 
understanding, the students consui! dictionaries. In such texa, they may encounter specific 
sentences, whose strucotre is not dear enough, necessitating consultation of grammatical or 
other reference books. The students should be able to read more difficult texts with the aid of 
a dictionary and to use reference bocks beginning in the sixth grade. ~ 

Induded in the course of study is the expressive reading of poetry and passages from 
artistic prose toward the goal of esthetic education of the students. 



The term 'exchange* (rep/7ca J here means a sentence or a group of sentences that 
make up a complete utterance of each speaker in an exchange. 

The number of unfamiliar lexical items is given in syllabus guidelines for each grade. 
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The syllabus also provides for teaching students how to us* a bilingual dictionary. 
(School children studying English become familiar with and us* transcription.) — - 

Out-of-dass reacing, which is introduced in the third grade, has great importance. 

Writing in schools which teach a series of subject in a foreign language is one of the 
goals of study, therefore the syllabus provides for both the establishment of habits of 
calligraphy and spelling as well as the ability to express one's thoughts in writing. Besides 
that writing serves as an important means of study which facilitates the development of oral 
speech and reading. 

In schools which teach a series of subject in the foreign language the study of 
translation (from the foreign language into the native and. from the native into the foreign) is 
introduced in the upper grades as a particular aspect of speech activity which also includes 
elements of technical translation taking into account a professional orientation. 

The necessity of the students* mastery of each aspect of speech activity including 
elements of technical translation takes into account a professional orientation. 

The necessity of the students' mastery of each aspect of sceech activity outlined in the 
syllabus by grade is the same for ail languages. 

Sample themes 'or oral speech and reading - the same for English, German. French, 
and Spanisn - are presented by three generalized themes: The Student ana His Immediate 
Surroundings/ "Our Country/ and The Country of the Studied Language,* each of which is 
assigned secaraiely according to the level of study, in orcer to organize the mastery of these 
themes in new situations with their incremental broadening and deeoening. 

From grade to grade the amount of information conveyed increases, an even broader 
generalization of events is given, the evaluation of facts is deepened. Spontaneous unprepared 
speecn is possible within the parameters of a theme wnici is familiar and dose to the student; 
the prepared statements may be relaxed to more cc apiex questions, which emerge from the 
personal experience of the students, and demand from them a prior collection of necessary 
information from various sources. For this, a differential aporoach to the selection of themes 
for separate aspect of speech activity taking into account the cognitive interests of school 
children is essential. Therefore, sample themes far reading include a series of supplementary 
subthemes. which contain both questions of general social/culture [s«noveden#e V reflecting 
the social organization and natural peculiarities of the countries of the studied language, 
language, culture, daily life and traditions of the peoples of these countries, as well as 
questions of linguo/culture [//nguosrranovedeme ], whicn characterize peculiarities of the 
speech of native speakers of the language in the conditions of typical situations. In upper 
graces, the choice of topics is influenced by the professional orientation of the students, so that 
there should be in the selection of the literature both some popular scientific and technical 
literature in the roreign language which takes into account the professional interests of the 
upperciassmen. 

Language matenaJ selecad for each grade is presented separately in the syllabus under 
English, German, French, and Spanish. Work using text materials, indicated for each grade 
follows each. 

The training of the students' pronunciation is provided for in the beginning level of 
study. However, wo* on perfecting pronunciation, especially intonation (stress, rhythm, 
melody), should continue throughout the course of foreign language study. 
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The general amount of lexicon that the said ants should master in speaking and which 
they should understanding in listening and reading, as watt as usa in writing and translation, is 
specified as 2200 toxical units.* In tha syllabus tha numbar of worcs is specified by grade. 

Mastary of passive lexicon and potential vocabulary accomplished in tha procass of 
Estaning to and raading taxts is an assantiai componam pan of tha taaming procass. By tha and 
of study, tha total amount of students' active and passive vocabulary should comprise not lass 
than ^000 lexical items. 

In the procass of mastering a foraign language, V u students study various forms of 
word formation (word building, creating new words using suffixas anc prefixes, and so on). 

The grammatical material, intendad for usa in oral speech as well as in reading, 
translation, and writing, is mastered by the students with the help of structures (modal*, 
mocei phrases). In the process of mastering grammatical phenomena, rule-explanations are 
used and generalizations on tha learned language material are mace. In the upper grades, 
students become familiar with grammatical phenomena which they should recognize and 
understand in reading. In acdition, on tha advanced level, systamaxization of the grammatical 
material, mastered practically by the students in tha previous yaars of study, is provided for. 

The syllabus does net regulate tha order of study of the language material the amount 
of time spent on each tocic the use cf textual and visual aics. or teaching methcos. etc. All of 
these questions are addressee by samoie lesson plans and methcccicgical recommendations in 
the Teachers' Guides.* Tne process of studying a foreign language in school is provided for by 
wcrkccck/stucy guides, wnicn make up the methodological teaching unit for each class. 

During the entire course cf study, significant attention should be given to the 
organization of independent work on the language by the students. This is especially important 
on the advanced level, wnere students have suffice nt linguistic precaution. 

An important role in the foreign-language learning procass is played by imer-subject 
connections. Connections between the foreign language and courses in literature, history, 
geography, anc other school subjects has a two-foid purpose. On the one hand, they allow for 
the use cf knowledge obtained in the study of other subjects in the study of the foreign 
language. On the other hand, the scco-culturai information Seamed in the foreign language 
lessons significantly enriches and broadens the students' horizons. 

Extracurricular activities in the foreign language (clubs, special events, competitions, 
international friendships organizations, etc.) should promote a praczcal mastery of the foreign 
language and the solution of educational formationai, and developmental problems. 

The content of extracurricular activities should develop the interest si mastering the 
foreign language, raising the level of proficiency in oral speecn and reading, stimulate 
independent work on the language, acquaint the s&idents with the social-economic and cultural 
fife of the peoples of ft* worid and have an educational influence on the participants. 
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SYLLABI 



SAMPLE TOPICS FOR SPEECH AND READING 
LEVEL ONE (Second Grade) 

Situations for stucy within the parameters of programmed language material are takan 
(rem the environment of tne students home and school 

LEVEL TWO (Third through fifth grades) 

Themes far SpmmUng end Rmmdtng 

Theme: The student and his Immediate surroundings. 

Man. his appearance, state of being, doming and personal things, dafly fife. 

The family, family He, occupations of family members, daily schedule, helping the 

parents and younger members of the faurriy. 

The aoartment, home, neighborhood: housework. 

Shopping in grocery and other stones. 

The school, school fife, study of a foreign language, c fu hr Pioneer work in school. 
Pioneer camp. 

Leisure time, sports, entertainment. 

Theme: Our country 

The USSR, the capital of our country, the capital of the reoubfic, hero cities. 
The childhood and scnool years of V.L Lenin. 

National holidays anc celebrations: The Great October Revolution, May Day, Victory 

Day and others. 

The deeds of Pioneers. 

The native region, city, village. 

The collective farm (koixoz* sovxoz). agricultural work. 
Seasons of the year, nature, flora and Sauna. 
A tnp to another dty (village). 

Theme: The country of the foreign language 

Specific information aoout the countries in which the foreign language is spoken. 

Thmmmm for Rmmdtng 

The fife of children in the countries in which the foreign language is spoken. 
Fairy tales. Stones about nature and flora and fauna in those countries. 

LEVEL THREE (Sixth through eighth grades) 

Thmmmm for SpmmSdng mad Rmmdtng 

Theme: The student and his Immediate surroundings 
Man. character traits, interests, hobbies, tastes. 

School, school traditions, school subjecs, study groups and dubs, school activities. 

Induction into the Komsomol 

Social work of students. 

Socially beneficial work of students. 

Correspondence with friends. 
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Health. 

Rest. Travel, tours ind excursions. — 
Sports. Sports competitions. 

Movies, theater, television, museums. Impressions of performances, films and 
programs sun. 

Theme: Our country 

Geographic location, flora and fauna, dtmaxe of the country (republic). 
Points of interest in the city (village). 
V.L Lenin's youth % 

Famous revolutionaries and poiitical figurss. Famous wars. Komsomol heroes. 
Rights and duties of citizens of the USSR. 
Famous writers and poets. 
Workers in industry and agriculture. 
Famous sports figures. 

Events in the political and cultural life of the country. Festivals. 

Theme: The countries of the foreign language 
Geographic features of the country. 

Episodes in the history and contemporary Gfo of these countries. 
Points of interest and historical places. 
Important people in these countries. 

Themes for Rmmdlng 
Important events in the socio-political and cultural life of the country of the foreign 
language (from newspapers ana magazines). 

Life, culture, daily fife and traditions of the peoples of these countries (from artistic 
works). 



FOURTH LEVEL (Ninth through tenth grades) 

Thmmmm for Spiking 
Theme: The student and his Immediate surroundings 
Points of view and c on victi ons of students. 
School social Sfe. Komsomol work at school 

System of education in the USSR. Choice of profession and preparation for that future 
profession. 

Cultural Be of me student 

Events in sports Me. other students' interests. 

Impressions and opinions of students about events, people, literary heroes, places of 
entertainment and tnps. 

Theme: Our country 
Life of the youth. 

Lenin's komsomoi, its history and works. 

The Constitution of the USSR, rights and obligations of citizens of the USSR 
Lenin's peaceful policy for the USSR, the light for peace and the lessening of torsion. 
Current political events. 
Historical events and dates. 

Industry and agriculture in the USSR, the butkfing of communism. Heroes of labor. 
Scientific -technical progress, the mastery of the cosmos. Famous s ci ent is t s and 
cosmonauts. 

The preservation of nature. 
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Arts, theater, painting. Famous artists, musicians, artists. 
Events of cultural life. 

Theme: Country of tha foreign language 

Gaographical location, aconomy and political system of (ha country of tha foreign 
language. 

Ufa and work of V.l. Lenin. V.L Lanin in tha country of tha foreign language LSa and 
woik of K. Mane and P. Engeis. 

Tha most important events and outstandng people of tha country of tha foreign 
language. 

Tha fight of tha workars for paaca and for their political and aconomic rights. 
Youth organizations. 

Science, fiterature and an of tha country of tha foraign language. 
System of aducaxicn in countriaa of tha foraign tanguaga. 

Customs, habits and traditions of tha peoples of tha countriaa of tha foraign langrrtga. 

Thmmms for ffaad/ng 

Economics, tha political systam. science, art and literature of tha country of tha 
language studied. 

Events of the socio-political t'rfe (from newspapers and journals). 

Life, culture, daily life and traditions of tha peoples of the countries of the foreign 

language (from literary wanes). 

Guess ons of economics, science, technology, an and literature (by choice of tha 
students, taking Into account their interests and preparation for work). 

Oemands for Practical Mastery of the Foreign Language 
Sacond grade (105 hours) 
Listening 

The student must understand aurally foraign speech at normal speed spoken by tha 
teacher or heard from recordings, strucaired within the program of language material, as wall 
as explanations by tha teachers as part of the teaching of the class. 

Spaaking 

Dialogic sr»#eh 

Students must without prior preparation be able to form various types of questions and 
answer questions in connection with situations within tha confines of tha material of tha 
language program. Expressions of each participant in a conversation must contain no lees than 
3 statements [rap/Oca ], ccrrectfy formulated linguistically. 

Mocslflns ***** 

Students must be able without prior preparation to express themselves in the context 
of a situation within the confines of the language material of the program. The content of tha 
utterance should be no lass than five sentences, correcdy formulated ling uistic ally, 

Reading 

Students must know the letter* of the alphabet, have mastered in practical tem* tha 
aign-sound correspondence, be able to read aloud with full understanding from tha first 
presentation sentences and short texts, structured on materials already mastered in spoken 
s pee ch in the language program. 
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Writing 

Studants must acquire tha habits of calligraphy of written tetters, words, and 
santancas and master tha orthography of words mas te red in oral spaach and usad in written 
axarctaas. 

Third Grada (140 hours) 
Uatanlng 

Tha stud sen must undarstand aurally foreign spaach at a normal spaach as pre aan ta d by 
tha taachar or from a recording, structured on tha languaga material of tha program from 
sscsnd and third gradas, as wail as instructions by tha taachar at tha first articulation. 

Tha langth of passagaa of axt which can ba preaantad twica is up to 1 msnuta. 

Spaaking 

Studams must ba abia to without prior preparation carry on a discussion, form 
quastions of various typas and appropriate responsaa, both short and axpandad, in connaction 
with situations within tha confinas of tha thacnas of tha material of tha languaga program of tha 
sacend and third gradas. Each participant must maka no lass than four statamants [npSkz ]. 
correctly formulated linguistically. 
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Students must be without prior preparation, to express themselves logically and 
appropriately in the context of the situation, to relate orally and descrfee things within the 
confines of the themes cf the language program material of the second and third grades. The 
content of these utterances should contain no less than seven sentences, correctiy formulated 

linguistically. 

Reeding 

Student must be able to read aloud with fufl understanding, noting pronunciation norms, 
beginning with prepared short texts, structured on materials mastered in oral speech in second 
and third grades of the program. 

Writing 

Student must be abie to take dictation of single sentences or simple conneced text of 
approximately six sentences. 

Fourth Grade (210 hours) 

Listening 

Students must be able to understand aurally foreign speech at a normal tempo 
presented by the teacher or by a recording, strucured on the language materials from the 
second through fourth grades. 

Length of the passages of descriptive ano story texts which may be presented twice is 
up tc 3 minutes. 

Speaking 

Dia»ee!c sn^cri 

Students must be abie to carry on a discussion without preparation, answer questions 
of various types, execute commands and requests and answer cues of agreement, objection, 
regret, and so on with additions and elaboration within the confines of the linguistic material of 
the program from the second through fourth classes in the context of thematic situations, as 
well as the context of materials heard, seen or read. Utterances of each participant in the 
conversation should contain no less than five responses [rep/fta }, correctly formulated 
linguistically. 

Mscsissic ****** 

Student must be able to express themselves without prior preparation logically and 
consistently in the context of a situation, to make oral expanded explanations and descriptions 
with elements of staryteiBng on a theme, including both individual values as well as retelling in 
the students 4 own worcs the basic content or a spoken or written text within the confines of the 
linguistic matenal of the program from the second through fourth grades. The content of the 
utterance should be no less than nine sentences, correctly formulated linguistically. 

Reeding 

Students must be able to read aloud and to himself with fuU understanding from the 
first reading short texts, based on jm Bnguistic material of the program; these texts should 
hold up to 2% unfamiliar words, explained in reference material or understood by inference. 
The speed of the reading aioud and to himself should be no less thar 350 written characters per 

minute. 
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Writing 

Students must be able to wnte a description of a situation (containing no toss than 3 B 
:as) and write a tartar to a friand. V 



(sentences) and writs a letter to a friend. 
Fifth Grade (210 hours) 



Speaking 

Dialceie So*#ch 

Students must be able to carry on a discussion without prior preparation, using 
questions of various types, orders, requests, invitations and corresponding answers with 
expansion and clarification with the purpose of exchange of information and opinions within the 
confines of the linguistic material of the program from the second througn fifth grades in 
conforming with thematic situations as weit as in connection with the content of materials 
hearc. seen or read. Tne speech of each partccant in the discussion must contain no less than 
six sentences, correctiy formulated linguistically. 

Morsiccrc Sce#<* 

Students must be able without advance preparation to express himself logically and 
sequentially in connection with situations, information and description in a theme, with 
narrative elements, inducing both personal evaluations and clarifications within the confines of 
the linguistic material cf the program from the second through fifth grades as weil as be able 
with preparation to retail something heard, seen or read with elements of personal evaluation. 
Content of the expression should be no less than twelve sentences, correctiy formulated 
linguistically. 

Reading 

Students must be able to read to themselves with full understanding from the first 
rearing texts built on the linguistic material of the program and may contain uo to two percent 
unfamiliar warns, the meaning of which would be darified in a handbook or surmised. Reading 
speec is no less than 400 written characters per minute. 

Writing 

Students must be able to write thort stones on themes already covered containing 
about ten sentences) and be able to briefly retell the content of something heard or read. 



Sixth Grade (175 hours) 
Listening 

Students must be able to understand aurally foreign language speech at a normal tempo, 
descriptive and narrative texts in single presentations by the teacher or by a recording, built 
on the linguistic material from second through sixth grades; texts may hold up to two percent 
unfamiliar lexicon, the meaning of which the student may infer. Length of the spoken text is up 
to five minutes. 
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Listening 

Students must be able to understand aurally foreign language speech at a normal speed n 
as presented by the teacher or by a recording, structured on the language material of the I 
program from second through fifth grades and indudtng up to one percent unknown words and 
individual grammatical elements, tha meanings of which the student can construe tram context. 
Length of the passages which may be presented twice is up to four minutes. 
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Speaking 

Students must be able without preparation to carry on a conversation, including 
questions to increase precision, obtain supplementary information and encourage the 
continuation of the conversation within the confines of the "Inguistic material from second 
through sixth grades in connection with situational themes as well as in conjunction with the 
content of something heard, seen, or read. The speech of each participant in the discussion 
should contain no less than seven statements [replBuj correctly formulated linguistically. 

Mopftlfigic Sowtfi 

Students must be able without prior preparation to make logically and sequentially a 
detailed presentation of a descriptive or narrative character by theme or situation in 
connection with aural or written texts as well as a prepared moon in the form of information 
or developed story on the basis of something heard, seen or read. Content' of the expression 
cannct be less than fourteen sentences, correctiy formulated linguistically. 

Reading 

Students must be able to read to themselves with full understanding from the first 
presentation of adapted literary texts, based on the linguistic material of the program, and can 
hold up to three percent unfamiliar words, understood by conjecture or with the help of a 
dicnonary. Reading speed is no less than 400 wrrcan characters per minute. 

Stucems must also have the ability to use a dual language dictionary indepen d ently for 

reading. 
Writing 

Students must be abia to wnte a description of past events or write a srcry about them 
within the confines of a mastered theme (containing approximately twetve sentences). 

Seventh Grade (175 hours} 

Listening 

Students must understand foreign speech at a normal tempo, including the teacher's 
explanation of the material being studied, as well as descriptive and story texts, in a single 
presentation by teacher and by recording, based on the Engutstic material from second through 
seventh grades; texts may contain up to two percent unfamiliar words, the mearmg of which 
the student can guess as well as up to one percent words whose meaning is im pos es to guess, 
but not knowing does not hinder understanding the text as a whole. 

Length of aural texts: up to six minutes. 

Speaking 

Dialogic So#^t 

Students should be able, without prior preparation, to conduct a conversation that 
includes responding with additional information, motivating prolonged co nversation, expressing 
his point of view, and making a judgment within the confines of the linguistic material of the 
syllabus for the second through seventh grades in agreement with the situation by theme and 
also by the content of what he has heard, seen or read. 

Monolooie Sp*#ch 

Students should be able, without prior preparation, logically to make a presentation of 
a descriptive and narrative character on a theme or situation and in connection with what he 
has heard or read; this presentation should contain a judgement and personal appraisal. 
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Students should also be able to make a prepared presentation in the form of information or 
retelling of a story based on what ha has heard, seen, or read. Tha presentation should contain 
a persona! appraisal and argumentation. TotaTutterances: no fewer man sixteen sentences 
corractly formulatad linguistically. 

Raadlng 

Students should be able to read to thamsaivas (without tha haip of a (fictionaiy) adapted 
taxts at first raading, basad on tha linguistic matarial of tha program and containing up to three 
parcant unfamiliar words tha maaning of which tha studams can guess. Tha goal of such raading 
is ganaral familiarity with tha basic content. Raading spaad: not lass than 450 typad 
characters par minute. 

Studams should ba abla to raad to thamsaivas" (with tha halo of a dctionary) with 
maximum complata and axac understanding of tha contant uncompUcatad texts at first raading 
from socio-political and artistic literature, containing up to four parcant unfamiliar words. 
Langth of text at tha raia of 1200 printad symbols in ana acadamic hour. 

Writing 

Studams should ba abla to maka an outfina of a taxt aithar raad or hoard (a langth of 
about 15 samancas) and writ* a small comment for a bulletin board. 

Egnth Grada (175 hours) 

Listening 

Studants shouJd ba abla to understand aurally foreign language at a normal tempo, 
inducing explanations by Che teacher of tha maiahals studied, as wail as descrictions and story 
taxts at tha Er3t presentation by tha taachar or by recording; taxts may hold up to 2 parcant 
unfamiliar wcrcs, tha maaning of which tha studants may guass and up to two parcant words 
whose meaning is impossible to guess, but net knowing does not hincer understanding tha taxt 
as a wnoie. 

Langth of the aural text: up to 7 minutes. 

Speaking 

DialCSiS Speeerr 

Students should be abte, without prior preparation, to conduct a conversation that 
includes responding with additional information, as well as evaluating the commurication and 
expressing his attitude toward the information, arguing his point of view within the conffnea of 
the linguistic material of the syllabus for the second through eighth grades in agreement with 
the situation by theme and also by the content of what ha has heard, seen or read. The length of 
expression of each participant in the conversation should contain no less than 9 responses, 
correctly formulated linguistically. 

Mcncicgic So**ch 

Students should be able, without prior preparation, logically to make a developed 
presentation of a descriptive and narrative character on a theme or situation and at connection 
with what he has heard or read; this presentation should contain a judgement and personal 
appraisal. Students should also be able to make a prepared presentation hi the farm of 
information or retelling of a story based on what he has heard, seen, or read and prepare an 
abstract about something read and be able to analyze and come to conclusions and argue them. 
The presentation should contain a personal appraisal and argumentation. Total utterances: no 
fewer than eighteen sentences correctly formulated Snguistically. 
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Reading 

Students should be abte to read to themselves (without the help of a dictionary) with 
the purpose of general acquainted with the basic content at first reading simple texts of a 
poouiar scientific style or artistic tax:, based on tha linguistic mataria! of tha program and 
containing up to three percant unfamiliar words tha meaning of which tha students can guess. 
Reading spaed: not less than S00 typed characters per minute. 

Students should be able to read to themselves (with the help of a dictionary) with 
maximum complete and exact understanding of the content uncomplicated texts at Srst reading 
from socio-political (including newspapers) and artistic Bterature, containing up to six percent 
unfamiliar words. Length of text: at the rate of 1S00 printed symbols in one academic hour. 

Writing 

Students should be able to write a business* letter " 
Ninth Grade (140 hours) 
Listening 

Students should be able to understand aurally foreign language at a normal tempo, as 
weil as texts for listening of various types at the first presentation by the teacner or by 
reccrcing; texts may held up to three percent unfamiliar words, the meaning of which the 
stucents may guess and up to two percent wores whose meaning is impossible to guess, but not 
knewmg does not hinder understanding the text as a whole. 

Lengtn of the aural text up to eight minutes. 

Speaking 

Dialer So<*>g^ 

Students shouic be able, without prior preparation, to conduct a conversation and 
parscioate in a discus si on based on questions, demanding prior collection of facs. In doing so, 
an exchange of ail types of aiaiogic expressions should alternate with adequately developed 
mcncicgic expressions. The speech cf each participant should contain no less than 10 
rescenses. correctiy formulated linguistically. 

Mcrctccic See*** 

Students should be able, without prior preparation, to give a developed soeech on a 
theme in connection with what he has heard, seen, or mad and which would include all 
qualitative indicators of the previous years of study, to be able to polemidze and also to be 
acte to make a prepared speech on a theme in the form of a report on something he has read and 
a speech based on vanous sources of information. The presentations should contain a personal 
acoraisai and argumentation. Total utterances: no fewer than twenty sentences correctly 
formulated linguistically. 

Reading 

Students should be able to read to themselves (without the help of a dictionary) with 
the goal of general familiarization with the basic content at first reading uncomplicated original 
texts from socio-political (including newspapers), science fiction, and artistic literature, 
containing up to three percent unfamiliar words. Reading speed: not less than 800 primed 
characters per minute. 

Students should be able to read to themselves (with the help of a dctionary) with 
maximally complete and precise understanding of the content at first reading original texts 
from socio-political (induding newspapers), ssiwee fiction and artistic Bterature, containing 
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up to tight percent unfamiliar words. Length of text at the rai# of 1800 printed symbols in 
on* academic hour. Students should bo abio to u» a monolingual dictionary. 

Studonts should bo able to quickly, without a dictionary, bocome famSar with texts 
from socio-political (including newspapers) and scones fiction Uteraxure, in order to get a 
general impression of their contents. Speed of reading: not less than 1000 primed characters 

per minute. • * s ~- * 

Writing 

Students should be able to write a commentary to what they have read (In general 
based on material from scenes fiction literature), and also an outline for an oral presentation. 

Translation 

Students should be able to orally translate without the heip of a dictionary from the 
foreign language into the native and from the native into the foreign within the parameters of 
the linguistic material of tfte program which has been mastered in oral speech. 

Students should be able to translate in writing from the foreign language into the native 
and from the native into the foreign short texts from socio-political and science fiction 
fterature using dictionaries arid other kinds of reference materials. Length of the text: at the 
rate of 10C0 primed characters per academic hour. 

Tenth Grade (140 hours) 

Listening 

Students should be abie to understand aurally foreign language at * normal tempo, as 
well as texts for listening of various types at die first presentation by the teacher or by 
recording; texts may hcid up to three percent unfamiliar words, the meaning of which the 
students may guess anc up to three percent worcs whose meaning is impossible to guess, but 
whose unfamiiianty does not hinder understanding the text as a whole. 

Length of the aural text up to eight minutes. 

Speaking 

Oiaicyic Speech 

Students should be able, without prior preparation, to conduct a c onve r sati on ami 
participate in a discussion based on questions, damanting prior collection and grouping of facts, 
establishing his position with the help of a developed argument and criticizing the position of 
opponents in an argument The speech of each participant should contain no less than 10 
responses, correctly formulated linguistically. 

Mcncfccic Speech 

Students should be abie, without prior preparation, to give a developed speech on a 
theme in connection with wnat he has heard, seen, or read and which would include all 
qualitative indicators of the previous years of study, to be able to poiemicize and also to be 
abie to make a prepared s peec h on a theme in the form of a summary report or paper from 
several sources. The presentations should contain a personal ap p raisa l and argumentation. 
Total utterances: no fewer than twenty sentences correctiy formulated inguisbcafly. 

Reading 

Students should be able to read to themselves (without the heip of a tocr.ary) with 
the goal of general familiarization with the basic content at first needing uncompficated original 
texts from socio-political (including newspapers), science fiction, and artistic Cterature, 
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containing up to four peccant unfamiliar words. Reading speed: not toss than 700 printed 
characters per minute. ^ 

Students should be able to read to themselves (with the help of a dictionary) with 
maximally complete and precise understanding of the content at first reading original texts 
from socio-political (induiing newspaoers), science fiction and artistic literature, containing 
up to ten percent unfamiliar words. Length of text at the rate of 2000 primed symbols in one 
academic hour. 

Students should be able to quickly, without a dictionary, become ftunifiar with texts 
from socio-political (including newspapers) and science fiction literature, in order to get a 
general impression of their contents. Speed of reading: not less than 1200 printed characters 
per minute. 

Writing 

Students should be able to write a pacer using sources from both the foreign and native 
languages. 

Translation 

Students should be able to orally translate (acting in the rde of a translator) from the 
foreign language into the native and from the nanve into the foreign within the parameters of 
the linguistic material of the program which has been mastered in oral soeech. 

Stucents should be able to translate in writing from the foreign language into the native 
and from the native into the foreign short texts from artistic scdo-poiitical and science 
fiction literature using dictionaries anc other kincs of reference matenals. Length of the text: 
ax the rate of 1200 printed characters per academic hour. 



LINGUISTIC MATERIAL 
English Language 

S#cond Grade 

Paretics; Mastery of all sounds of the E-rgiisn language in the flew of speech, intonation of 
narration (affirmative and negative) and questions. 

L#yfcsn: Master/ of 250 lexical items. 

Grar^ar Mastery of the structure of the vero to be. to have and the structure of given verbs 
in the Present Indefinite and Present Continuous tenses. 

Mastery of the affirmative, negative and question forms (general yas/no and special 
questions) as indicated by structure. 

Expression of singular and plural number in nouns. Expression of ownership with the 
help of the possessive form of nouns. Use of the definite and indefinite artdes; absence of 
articles. Use of personal, p os s essi ve, demonstrative and question pronouns. Use of adjectives 
and positive degree. Use of collective numbers up to 3a Use of prepositions. 

Third Grade 

P^OPStiCS: Mastery of the rhythm and logical stT%&&. Mastery of intonation of compound 
sentences. 
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I gxicgnr Mastery of SCO toxical items, 

.Word formation: suffixes of numbers -*en, -tf?. 

fir*mmar. Mastery of the structure with given verbs in the past indefinite and future tenses; 
structure of impersonal sentences in the present indefinite, structure with modal verbs can, 
may. must with the phrase there is, structure d the type /fs dlt&cult to do il 

Mastery of the affirmative, negative and question forms of indicative structure. 

Compound sentences. 

Use of indefinite pronouns of the type some, arty, no. Use of qualitative adjectives in 
comparative and superlative degrees. Use of collective and ordinal numbers to 100. Use of 
conjunctions. 

Fourth Grade 

PHonerics: Mastery of emphatic intonation and intonation of distributive questions. 

l.gyican: Masttry of 8C0 lexical items. 

Word Formation: word building, noun suffixes -er (-or), (r) /on. -ing, adjectives -y, 
advaros Wy. 

G rammar: Mastery of ths structure of namad verbs in the Present Perfect and Past 
Continuous, with the vers Jer and with the phrase 20 be going ta 

Mastery of the affirmative, negative and question forms shown by structure, as well 
as the structure of distributive questions. 

Use of reflexive, indefinite and possesses pronouns in absolute form. Use of numbers 
greater than 100. Use of adverbs in comparative and superlative forms. 

Fifth Grade 

PHr>r»Hcs: Mastery of the intonation of complex sentences. 

LQxicgn: Mastery of 1100 lexical items. 

Word Formation: Antonyms, noun suffixes -ness. adjectives -ftxf, 4ess. -abfe (-*We); 
prefixes un% (//?-, An-) re*. 

Grammar Mastery of the rructure of indirect s pee ch fin the praeent tense). Mastery of the 
structure of named veros in the Present Indefinite Passive. Past Indefinite Passive, Future 
Indefinite Passive. Past Perfect. Future-in-the-Past. 

Mastery of affirmative, negative and question forms in indicated structures. 

Complex sentences. 

Use of the expression to have to, to be co . Use of the Present Indefinite for future 
action after the conjunction it whan Tense agreement 
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Sixth Grada 



L«yfegn? Mastery of 1,350 laxicai itams. 

( Word formation: noun suffix as «mant -ist -ism. adjactrvas hc <*L neat praftxas 

| m/s-, dis- 

grammar Mastary of tha structura of namad varbs in tha Prasam P«rfacr Passvt, Prwaant 
Perfect Continuous. 

Mastary of tha structure with complex objact, for-complax. 

Mastgfy of affirm ativa, negative and quasnon forms indicatad by strucajra. 

Usa of garund, infintta, Partfcpla I, Parfcpia IL 

Savanth Grada 

Lsxicsn: Mastary of 16CQ laxicai terns. 

Word formation: noun suffixas -anca (-aoca ) t -am (-«nr ), -hood, vtros nzm (-ism), 
-afa, -tfy. 

SiamaC Mastery of tha structura of namad varbs in tha Futura Parfact, Futura Parfact 
Passiva, Past Parfact Pzssiv: 

Mastary of affinr.ativa, nagativa and quastion forms indicatad by strucrura. 

Usa of modal vans and thair aquhraiams. Usa of Parfact Inftnrtiva, Parfact Partidpie. 
Parfact Garund. 

Eighth Grada 

Lexicon: Mastary of 1.S50 laxicai itams. 

Worn formation: adjaenva sufflxas -t*a. ^ous. varbs -an; prafix am*-. 

Grammar Mastary of tha structura with namad varbs in subjunctiva and conditional moods. 

Usa of tha modal varbs with tha Parfact infinrtiva. 

Ninth Grada 

Laiifiaa: Mastary of 2, £50 laxicai itams. 

Grammar Acquaintanca with tha forma and usa of tha Past Parfact Continuous, Futura Parfact 
Continuous, with tha structura of tha complax subjact, with garund forms and with participiai 
forms, Absoiuta Participia Constructions and with invarsforu 

Tanth Grada 

• Laasag: Mastary of 2200 laxicai itams. 

Transiatad by Thomas J. Garza 
and Lisa C Garza 
C 1987 AO rights nasan/ad 
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APPENDIX C 

Guidelines for University Entrance Examinations in Foreign Languages 



Programs in Fo reign Languages 

Those entering higher education must have tascered the 
following body of knowledge, skills, and abilities in foreign 
1 an gu ages . 

Or a 1 speech : Understand foreign speech in the limits of 
themes coverec in secondary schools, answer correctly questions 
on a given text and carry on a discussion within the confines of 
topics defined in the curriculum for secondary schools. 

Reading and translation : Be able to read correctly, know 
the bases of grammar and word combination in the studied 
language, master the lexical minimum necessary for understanding 
foreign texts of moderate difficulty (oral translation at the 
rate of 1100 printed symbols in an academic hour: during 
translation use of a dictionary is allowed.) 

Pronunciation skills. mastery of a lexical minimum, 
knowledge of grammar, and the rules of reading are examined in 
the process of reading a texc and oral discussion. 

Those entering an institution of higher education must be 
ab 1 e t o : 

1) Read without use of a dictionary with the goal of 
obtaining information adapted texts from artistic or popular 
scientific prose. based on basic typological sentences and 
grammatical material, containing up to 3S unfamiliar words, the 
meaning of which can be discerned on the basis of knowledge of 
word formation elements similarities between lexical items in the 
native and foreign languages or context with the speed of reading 
approximately 400 symbols per minute. Understanding of the text 
is verified by the use of questions about the basic facts of the 
text and selective translation. 



2) Read silently with the help of a dictionary with the 
goal of getting information socio-political literature (newspaper 
articles, highlighting current events in the political, social, 
and cultural life in the country and abroad), as well as adapted 
artistic prose and literature of a s c i en t i f i c -popu 1 a r style, 
containing 6-8% unfamiliar lexicon at a reading speed of 1Q00- 
1500 symbols per academic hour. Understanding of the given text 
is evaluated by answering questions. 

3) Understand spoken language the length of which is 1-2 
minutes with the length of sentences in the text being 7-8 words; 
the texts must be built on the basis of linguistic material 
covered in the secondary school curriculum. Understanding of the 
spoken text is verified with the help of questions on the text 



and retelling in the foreign op the native language. 



4) Carry on a d i s cus s i on / d i a 1 o gu e with the examiner, for 
the purpose of an exchange of factual information, using for this 
quest ion-answer formats. i n v i t a t i on - answe r format. expressing 
agreement or disagreement, and inquiry to clarify information. 

5) Logically and sequentially ' express ones thoughts in 
correspondence with a proposed situation within the confines of a 
theme from the curriculum especially lexico-grammat ica I material. 
The content of the utterance consists of 8-10 sentences properly 
constructed grammatically. 

It is required for these abilities listed that the skills 
are based on the basis of 1 e x i c o - gr amma t i ca 1 information covered 
by a typical curriculum in English* German. French and Spanish 
1 anguages . 

Engl ish Language 
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Lex ica I mater ia 1 : For the tec ive/pass ive (two sidec) 

mastery: 700 lexical units for the understanding of a text when I 
read with a dictionary no less than 1000 lexical units. Words. I 
formed on the basis of known rots with the help of affixes: 
noun suffixes' -er. -ing. -ment. -tion (-sion). -ness. -ity: 
adjective suffixes -less. -ful. -able, -y: number suffixes -teen, 
-ty. -th: adverbs -ly; very prefixes -re; adjective prefixes un-. 
d i s - . 

C r a mm a tical material : 
A. For oral speech: 

Syntax. Use of simple (extended and non-extended) sentences 
with verbal, noun, and combined verbal predicates. 

Use of impersonal sentences of the type: It is warm. It is 
raining. It is late. Use of complex continuations of the type: 
I want him to help me. 

Morphology: Nouns. Use of nouns in the plural, possessive 

case . 

Articles: Basic instances of use of the indefinite, 

definite, and null article. 

Adjectives. Use of adjectives in comparative and 

superlative degrees, form with the help of suffixes or helping 
words . 

Verbs. Use of the Present Indefinite for expression of 
usual actions taking place constantly, regularly, as we 11 as for 
the expression of a series of consecutive actions. Use o f the 
Past Indefinite for the expression of actions taking place in a 
defined period of time in the past. Future Indefinite for the 
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expression of actions in the future: Present continuous for the 
expression of actions taking place at the moment of speech- 
Present Perfect for the expression of actions completed in the 
past, the result of which is clear in the present. 

Use of the Present Indefinite meaning future action after 
the conjunction if. when. Use of the Present. Past, Future 
Indefinite Passive. 

Adverbs: Use of adverbs in the comparative and superlative 
degrees of comparison with the help of suffixes and helping 
words. 

B. Reading. 

Morphology. Those entering must be able to recognize and 
understand from reading sentences containing Past Continuous 
Tense. Perfect Tense. Future in the past Indefinite Passive, 
forms in -ing (gerunds, participles). 

Syntax. Those entering must recognize and understand from 
reading basic sentences, describing non-real, impossible action. 



Translated from: Handboo k for Matriculants to Institutions of 

H i gher Educat ion in the USSR in 1990 . Moscow: Vysshaja shkoia 

1990. pp. 422-424. 

Translated by: Lisa A. Choate 
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